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THE CONCEPT OF IMMORTALITY IN THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF ST. THOMAS.' 


The aim of this lecture is to outline the concept of immor- 
tality which is presented to us in the teaching of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. As to the importance of the subject, its place 
among the problems of philosophy, its ethical and religious 
bearings, nothing need be said. Nothing, in fact, can be 
said that has not been in the thoughts and words of earnest 
men of every age. That in our age, too, spite of all those in- 
fluences which tell against such speculation, man should be 
concerned with the question of his destiny, is not surprising. 
It would be surprising, or rather incomprehensible, if, with 
our greater advance in the knowledge of all things else, we: 
should lose interest in the supreme problem of our own exist- 
ence. 

The individual scientist may become so absorbed in his: 
special research that he has no leisure for such discussions ; 
but the more he discovers and teaches regarding Nature and 
its laws, the more seriously must mankind at large inquire as 
to their final lot and estate, their position in the changing 
universe of things. When biology tells us that the phenomena 
and nature of life are known in our day as they were never 
known before, it surely is natural that we should ask whether 
our human lives are more enduring than the lives of creatures. 
less noble. When psychology proclaims that, in these latter: 
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times, it is gaining, by more rigorous methods, a more thor- 
ough insight into mind and its workings, it can hardly blame 
us for seeking to know whether these minds, like everything 
else, are doomed to decay. Nor do the physical sciences, 
which declare man’s growing mastery over the forces of the 
material world, help us to the conviction that man himself, in 
his soul as in his body, is but a passing phase of energy in a 
momentary grouping of atoms. 

It is, of course, possible that the progress of science has 
rendered the task of philosophy more difficult. The problem 
of immortality is perhaps more embarrassing, and the easiest 
way to treat it is to pass it over in silence. This, indeed, is 
the only course left open to those who take the materialistic 
point of view. If mind is simply one form of material energy, 
it is a foregone conclusion that mind cannot survive the body. 
The problem of immortality is not insoluble, because no such 
problem exists. 

Happily, materialism of this extreme, unabashed sort is 
losing ground. Few care nowadays to make open profession 
ofa philosophy that robs even the present life of its value. 
The greater number are those who take refuge in the agnostic 
position and content themselves with saying—we cannot 
know. As the nature of mind is forever beyond our knowl- 
edge, speculation regarding its future is a hopeless task. 
We may look backward as far as we please, and discern in 
primordial matter the promise and potency of life; but we 
may not look forward to a life of which the present life is 
potency and promise. 

For all that, men continue to make guesses at the riddle 
of existence. Now in one form, now in another, the problem 
of immortality appears on the arena with its challenge to 
philosophy. The old views and the classic arguments may be 
abandoned. Scientific demonstration may be urged as a sub- 
stitute for metaphysical proof. Doubtless, from age to age, 
the sifting and testing of evidence becomes more severe. Yet 
the very earnestness of criticism shows that men, at heart, 
are not only concerned about the possibility of a future life, 
but that they are anxious to secure an unshakable basis for 
their conviction. 
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THE CONCEPT OF IMMORTALITY. 5 


Of the various lines of inquiry followed by students of 
this problem, there is one that more immediately interests us 
just now. It is that which traces the development of ideas 
and theories, and sets in relief the views of great thinkers. 
To know how men like Plato and Aristotle, Descartes, Spinoza 
and Kant, dealt with the question of immortality, is instructive. 
Their thought was epoch-making ; it survives in philosophy, 


either to guide or to warn. They are still the teachers of the 
world in breadth of view and depth and subtlety. They rep- 
resent the noblest efforts of reason, its successes and its 
failures, in the search after truth. 

To this class of thinkers, the masters of philosophy, St. 
Thomas Aquinas belongs. In keenness and comprehensive- 
ness he is the worthy successor of those who moulded the 
thought of the ancient world. But he is alsooneof the ablest 
exponents of that Christian faith which teaches unhesitatingly 
that there is a life to come. <A firm believer in immortality, 
he is at the same time a profound reasoner. And if, with the 
varied aspects and the manifold difficulties of the subject 
clearly before his mind, he nevertheless finds a rational basis 
for what he holds, his teaching must claim the respect and 
attention of every serious mind. 

In order to appreciate his position, it seems advisable to 
explain in this first lecture his concept of immortality. The 
word has been taken in various senses. Those who cling to 
the belief in a future life, are not all of one mind as to the 
precise object of their belief. Those who reject all notion of 
a hereafter, sometimes argue against misconceptions which 
no one cares to defend. And when both advocates and oppo- 
nents advance their claims in the name of reason, it is specially 
needful to define the immortality for which or against which 
we reason. 

By immortality we mean, roughly speaking, some sort of 
abiding, enduring, continuing. An immortal being is one 
that lasts as time goes on, one that holdsits reality in spite of 
change, withstanding the impact of destructive forces and 
preserving itself from internal decay. A mortal being, on the 
contrary, is one that sooner or later ceases to exist, whether 
crushed in the struggle with hostile agencies, or torn asunder 
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by conflicting elements within itself. This contrast between 
the transitory and the permanent meets us everywhere, because 
it is essentially the meaning of change. And according as 
change is slow or rapid, partial or complete, it suggests, at 
least vaguely, gradations of being, from that which is momen- 
tary to that which is everlasting. But when we replace this 
vague idea by a clearer, more definite concept, we note at once 
that mere permanence or persistence does not constitute 
immortality. The elements of the world endure, but we do 
not call them immortal. Force persists, the atoms remain, 
matter in its totality is constant; yet no one ascribes immor- 
tality to these. Immortality is the continuance of a special 
mode of activity, the continuance of life. Only that which 
lives can outlive; only that which survives, in the literal 
sense of survival, is, strictly speaking, immortal. Any 
attempt, therefore, to define immortality must begin by deter- 
mining the nature of life. 

Observe, again, that what we need is not an idea of life 
considered absolutely, but rather an idea of life as over- 
coming. Since an immortal thing is one that does not die, 
we have to form our concept of immortality by inquiring 
into the meaning of death. Were each living thing pure 
spirit, and more especially, were man such a spirit, this 
thanatopsis would not be necessary. But all those organ- 
isms of which we have any experience, man included, are 
subject to change and to that final change which is followed 
by dissolution. Consequently, if there be in man something 
that is immortal, it must remain in existence after that change 
has taken place. Immortality, in a word, is not simply con- 
tinuance of life, but continuance of life through and beyond 
death. 

Once we have determined the significance of life and the 
significance of death, there remains to be investigated the 
precise mode of survival. Man, as we know him here, is 
undoubtedly a real thing. Each human life, intertwined as 
it may be with other lives, is, nevertheless, a distinct exist- 
ence. Selfhood, individuality, personality, are character- 
istics that impart to life its dignity and value. They are 
more complete as the living thing stands higher in the scale 
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and in each growing life they are more perfect in propor- 
tion to the degree of its development. When, therefore, we 
endeavor to think clearly of immortality, we are obliged to 
ask ourselves whether it implies the persistence of these 
characteristics. 

Turning now to the teaching of St. Thomas, we find that 
our question really involves three questions. We had asked: 
What is the concept of immortality? We have now to ask: 

First. What, according to St. Thomas, is the nature of 
life, more particularly of human life? 

Second. What, in consequence, is the meaning of death ? 

Third. What manner of existence is that into which the 
soul passes when it survives separation from the body ? 

Life, according to St. Thomas, is essentially self-activity. 
A living thing is one that is not only capable of motion, but 
is able to put itself in motion. It has within itself the source 
and principle of its activity, the spring of its energy, the 
power of determining its function. It responds in its own 
way to the action of its environment, but it does not depend 
on external impulses. It draws substance from the lifeless 
world around it; but this it builds into its own structure 
according to its own plan. Unlike the machine, it initiates 
and continues a cycle of changes directed towards definite 
ends. Unlike the machine, it repairs its own losses and per- 
petuates its kind by producing other things that live as it 
does. 

This is true of the lowest organism, but it is more obvi- 
ously the case with man. Life, as we find it in ourselves, 
means the self-activity of organic function ; and it means also 
that highest mode of self-activity which is revealed in con- 
sciousness. The development of our conscious life, from its 
simplest forms to its perfection in intelligence and will, isa 
growth in self-activity. The highest mental processes are 
those which, like thought and volition, are most evidently 
the operation of an internal principle. They take their rise, 
run their course and reach their term within consciousness 
itself. They enable us to become, by reflection, aware of our- 
selves, and thus to form the idea of a self that is active. 

This idea, in its largest comprehension, includes all that 
constitutes us human beings. What I call myself is this 
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body with its functions and this mind with its conscious 
processes. But when, viewing life as a whole, I call it self- 
activity, the question arises: What is the internal principle 
from which this vital activity proceeds? That, says St. 
Thomas, which in each living thing initiates and directs its 
action, is the soul. That which differentiates organic func- 
tion from mechanical movement in the plant, the animal and 
man, is none other than the soul. And it is the soul that, in 
each human being, makes possible the complex self-activity 
which reaches its culmination in the full consciousness of self. 
This is the fundamental notion of life; and it shows us how 
St. Thomas conceived of the essential relation that subsists 
between the soul and the body. 

The import of this relation appears more clearly when we 
consider that in man all the various forms of vital activity are 
combined. We do not realize how complex our life is until 
we learn from physiology and psychology something of the 
functions that go on in body and mind. That these sciences 
should have many points of contact, we can readily under- 
stand ; but it issignificant that, just where they are apparently 
nearest to each other, the diversity of the functions with which 
they respectively deal, should be set in the strongest light. 
So great, indeed, is the diversity that modern thought insists 
on dividing and holding rigorously apart processes that are 
conscious from processes that are not conscious. Only the 
conscious processes, it is said, are psychical ; with other trans- 
actions in the organism the soul has nothing todo. In this 
‘‘parallelism,”’ as it is called, there is no crossing over; the 
body does not act causally upon the mind, nor does the mind 
act as a cause upon the body. 

This is not the teaching of St. Thomas. He holds rather 
that all manifestations of life, the unconscious as well as the 
conscious, issue from one and the same soul. Changes that 
take place constantly in the hidden recesses of the organism— 
in the tiniest cell and slenderest fibre—changes that most of 
us never suspect, are no less truly the work of the soul than are 
abstract thoughts and strivings of emotion and decrees of will. 
The suspension of consciousness, as in sleep, does not mean 


that the soul’s activity has entirely ceased. Nor is its ener 
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THE CONCEPT OF IMMORTALITY. 9 


confined, as Descartes would have us believe, to a single gland 
of the brain. But at all times, in every part of the body, so 
long as life lasts, the soul continues its action. 

And here we come upon another phase of the relation in 
which the soul stands to the totality of our human life. Itis, 
as we have seen, the principle of self-activity ; but it is also 
the principle of co-ordination. Its function is to bind together 
all our activities in such a way as to secure unity in our life and 
harmony inits development. It is not sufficient to say that 
many different processes go on simultaneously in the organism ; 
the fact is that each process is part of an orderly arrangement— 
is not there for its own sake, so much as for the sake of all the 
other processes. It is not correct to say that a disturbance in 
the brain and a state of consciousness are merely coincident or 
parallel ; we must further declare that both—the cerebral pro- 
cess and the mental process—have the soul for their common 
origin. 

The need of such co-ordination is emphasized by the fact 
that bodily function operates in two ways. It builds up and 
it tears down. Along with the constant waste of tissue there 
goes the constant repair and renewal. Particles of matter 
that at one moment share the life of the organism, are at the 
next cast off, and their place is taken by other particles which 
the external world supplies. The very persistence of life 
seems to require that in turn the bodily elements should die. 

Still, throughout this incessant come-and-go of living mat- 
ter, our life itself is ever the same. We do not grow from one 
life to another, nor do we pass by abrupt transitions from 
period to period of our existence. Such changes as we note 
in the form and dimensions of the body, take place so gradu- 
ally that there is no gap, no breach of continuity. Science, 
indeed, may convince me that after a given number of years 
every shred and grain of my body bas been renewed, but it 
cannot bring me to believe that I am another man. What 
it does persuade me of is this: If life, in its material aspect, 


is a perpetual exchange, a commerce between the organism 
and its environment, there must be at the very heart of life 
something permanent. In the midst of this instreaming and 
outstreaming, there must be a centre of stability, a principle 
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of identity. And this principle, says St. Thomas, is the soul. 
At any given moment the various functions of body and mind 
are united and co-ordinated by the soul, so as to result in a 
harmonious individual life; and, by the same internal prin- 
ciple, the identity of the self that is now with the self that 
was in the past, is secured. 

This view seems to be a better interpretation of the facts 
than that which surrenders or minimizes the consciousness of 
identity, in order to escape the necessity of admitting a per- 
manent soul. <A psychologist must be sorely in dread of 
metaphysics when he goes the length of alleging, as fatal to 
the mind-substance doctrine, the fact that he knows himself 
to be different from what he formerly was. As though the 
perception of difference did not require something permanent 
to get the perception! The very ability to say either that I 
am the same or that I am different, implies comparison of the 
present and the past,—implies, therefore, an abiding principle 
that is able to confront that which is with that which once 
was. At most, in a fit of despair, our psychologist may avow 
that he does not know whether he is the same man or some one 
else ; but when agnosticism has reached this stage, it requires 
more drastic treatment than can be administered by St. 
Thomas or any other metaphysician. 

As a principle of self-activity, of co-ordination and of iden- 
tity, the soul exerts a manifold influence upon the body. But 
now when we speak of ‘‘influence’’ and of ‘‘ exerting;’’ or 
when we study the relations between soul and body, do we, or 
does St. Thomas, take it for granted that soul and body are 
two separate things, each complete in its own sphere? This 
was the view of Plato, and it is the view that has prevailed in 
modern philosophy since the days of Descartes. That it 
bristles with difficulties, is only too evident. The body is a 
substance ; the soul is another substance ; one is material, the 
other spiritual. And since it is inconceivable that matter 
should act on spirit or spirit on matter, we are left with the 
hopeless task of accounting, in a rational way, for the unitary 
being and action of man. 

St. Thomas foresaw this difficulty, or rather he removed the 
difficulty which had come down from the Platonic theory. 
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Man, he teaches, is specifically one substance, and the core of 
his substantial being is the soul. The body has its reality, its 
organism, its vitality, its energies and its functions, not from 
itself as a collection of material particles, but from the soul 
which actuates it. Existence belongs, in the first instance, to 
the soul; and this existence is communicated, in substantial 
union, to the body. Man, it is true, is a composite being ; the 
constituents are matter and spirit ; but these are not joined on 
equalterms. The soul does not borrow its existence from the 
organism, nor does it enjoy existence simply as a co-factor 
with the body. It raises the body from the level of inert 
matter to the reality that is living, conscious, human. It 
depends upon the body, not for its support, but for the dis- 
charge of those functions and the adjustment of those relations 
which, in the actual order of things, make up the physical 
life of man. 

The meaning, then, of life is this: The human soul, 
possessing reality in its own name, energizing by its self- 
activity, imparts to the matter of the body its organic charac- 
ter, quickens it to function, co-ordinates those functions and 
maintains, amid all variations and modifications of structure, 
that identity and unity in which man exists as a substantial 
self. 

Viewed thus in its spiritual source, our life would seem 
entitled to perpetuity. It is not inconceivable that the soul 
should continue indefinitely to build up and actuate a living 
organism, and, in such an ideal condition, change would take 
place only in the direction of a richer, more perfect life. 

As it is, we know that life steadily approaches a limit, and 
we have therefore to ask: What, in its bearing upon the 
question of immortality, is the significance of death ? 

It seems superfluous to state that man, as man, is not im- 
mortal. Death obviously means a breaking up, a dissolution, 
of the composite human being and consequently a termination 
of human life. But our present concern is the interpretation 
of these facts in the light of St. Thomas’ teaching. We are 
accustomed to speak of death as a cleavage, a separation of 
body and spirit. The soul is said to quit its earthly tenement, 
to pass away while the body remains. This language, more- 
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over, would be sufficiently exact on the supposition that soul 
and body are two independent substances. But it is an inade- 
quate statement if we hold with St. Thomas that man is one 
substance. For then death means the shattering of a substan- 
tial unity, not a mere disintegration, or loss of coherent parts. 
And again, if this unity had its centre and ground in the 
material organism, we should be warranted in saying that the 
soul at death, deprived of that which upheld it, lapses from 
existence. But in keeping with the principles of St. Thomas, 
we come nearer the truth when we say that it is the body 
which falls away from its union with the soul, and, for this very 
reason, ceases to be a living organism. It is the material 
element that is detached and that perishes; that which remains 
is the spiritual soul. 

Note, however, the consequences. Life, in its essential 
characteristic, that is as self-activity, persists, because the 
soul which is the origin of this activity survives. But it is 
not in all respects life as we know it here. In the first place, 
death implies the checking or cessation, to a large extent, of 
the soul’s action. Those of its functions which have been 
most constantly performed, the functions of co-ordination, are 
suspended. The output of its energy which went to build up, 
to balance, to develop the organism in a positive way, is at an 
end; its vitality is confined within itself. It is even too 
much to say that this energy is stored up, that it passes from 
the kinetic form to the potential form, as it does during the 
life of the organism. For this very transformation is the 
work of body and soul conjointly ; when the union is broken, 
the store-house is destroyed. 

In the second place, consciousness itself cannot be after 
death just what it was before. All the activities of sense 
must cease; the variegated imagery that the brain supplies 
must be blotted out. Of impressions from the physical world 


there can be no question, nor of those feelings which spring 


from organic change. Emotion, so far as it implies a bodily 
resonance, can have no place in such a mind, while pleasure 
and pain, as sensuous states, inevitably disappear. Mental 
life, in a word, is reduced to the operations of the intellect 
and will, those higher activities of the soul which are beyond 
the capacity of material organs. 
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Thirdly, it is plain that after death the mind is deprived 
of those means of expression which, during life, are furnished 
by the organism. Thought, we may say, is prior to language ; 


we first conceive the idea and then express it in words, or by 


other conventional signs. But it is equally true that these 
symbols are important aids to our thinking. They form the 
setting of our ideas and facilitate their orderly connection. 
When, as in abstract thinking, all other mental images fail, 
it is the word or the name on which we have to depend. 
Apart from the body, the soul must forego the manifestation 
of its ideas through language, and consequently surrender 
those forms in which it had learned to frame its thoughts. 

Death, therefore, though it may not deprive the soul of 
existence, affects in greater or less degree every mode of the 
soul’s activity. While some of its energies cease altogether, 
and while others are profoundly modified, its essential powers 
of intellect and will must be exercised in other ways than 
those of which we have any experience. The ‘‘ hereafter ’’ 
implies more than mere futurity ; it is not only a going on 
but a going on differently. The life to come is continuous 
with the life we are leading now. The soul does not forfeit 
one life and betake itself to another that is entirely new. The 
novelty consists rather in diminution and reduction of vital 
function, and a consequent centering of the psychical energy 
upon those processes which spring from the soul itself. 

This view of death, you probably observe, is speculative 
and partial ; in order to complete it we must take into account 
those more familiar aspects which the lifeless body presents, 
those phenomena which no one calls in question. Our first 
impression is that the dead body is motionless, inert. All 
initiative is gone—the pulsing, throbbing, restless currents of 
life are come to a standstill. Moreover, there is no power 
either of response or of resistance. ‘Though the environment is 
practically unchanged, and though the agencies of nature— 
light and sound and mechanical impact—surge round, no 
reaction, that we can see, is provoked. Where a short time 
before an internal activity struggled or ruled, the barest 
passivity lies; and passivity is the token of death. 

Reflection, however, convinces us that activity is not abso- 
lutely ended. Within the lifeless mould, physical and chem- 
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ical changes of the most varied kind are in progress. Parti- 
cles of matter are slipping from their bonds and entering new 
combinations. Force is being transformed and the play of 
energy continues. That which to all appearance has done 
with action forever, is seething with unseen motion. 

But notice once more the real significance of these changes. 
Each of those forces which, during life, shared and sustained 
along with the rest an organic unity and a common purpose, 
breaks away after death along its particular path. It sweeps 
down with the tide of physical change into the lifeless world 
around; it hastens back to its place among the elements of 
earth. The solidarity is broken, and the co-ordination of 
function is at an end, because function, in the true sense of the 
word, has ceased. 

The dissolution of the organism is not unlimited ; it does 
not go to the extreme of annihilation. Each of those material 
particles, released as it is from living association with the body, 
is, nevertheless, a real thing, a real portion of the universe. It 
goes back to the totality of matter just as millions of other 
particles go back all through the course of life. The falling 
away at death and the return to elemental conditions are not 
new events, so far as the individual atoms are concerned. 
What makes the final change so singular and so impressive is 
the sudden and total return to nature of those bodily elements 
which were the last to take their place in the organism and 
their share in its life. But these, no less than their prede- 
cessors, persist as realities. 

Thus, then, we may sum up these several meanings of 
death. That union in which body and soul were joined, is 
broken, and with it are terminated those activities which 
the two principles jointly exerted ; but no whit of real exist- 
ence has been lost, for matter endures and the soul lives on. 

What the manner of its existence may be after death is, 
of course, a question for speculation. And yet some answer 
must be sought if we are to have a finished concept of immor- 
tality. 

After what has been said, it is hardly necessary to discuss 
that notion of immortality which attempts to convert a popular 
use of the term into a philosophical dogma. Of great men we 
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say that they live forever, that they survive in their works, in 
the memory of their fellow-men, the reverence and gratitude 
of generations yet tobe. SoShakspere is immortal, and Plato 
and Thomas Aquinas himself. That this manner of speech is 
allowable, no one can deny ; and itis doubtless a praiseworthy 
ambition that prompts men to perpetuate their names by great 
thoughts and noble deeds. But it is strange that this concept 
should be seriously proposed as an index of the value of life 
or an incentive to worthier living. To the vast majority, it 
means nothing here and less hereafter ; and to the favored few, 
the ‘‘immortals’’ in poetic phrase, it simply promises that, 
when they have lapsed into nothingness, they will be spoken 
of approvingly by those who are following them to the same 
bourne. Whatcomfort there may be in this mythical prospect, 
is hard to see. Immortality, to signify anything, must be at 
least as real and as concrete as mortality itself. 

It may be that the natural desire to perpetuate existence, 
as we know it here, led many of the Greek and Hindu sages to 
the opposite extreme. The soul, according to the well-known 
doctrine of Pythagoras and Plato, not only survives, but 
passes from body to body through a long series of incarnations. 
It is the same idea of transmigration that, in modern times, 
suggests a plurality of existences, or a succession of lives in 
various human shapes. But the earlier advocates of this 
notion were persuaded that the soul, after quitting the body, 
might travel through all the grades of plant and animal life, 
or drag on existence as senseless clod or stone. Now, St. 
Thomas points out that this belief, in its various forms, springs 
from a false conception of the soul’s independent life. Those 
who maintained it assumed the pre-existence of the soul, or 
even its eternity, and regarded its union with the body as a 
sort of imprisonment that did violence to its spiritual nature, 
the donning of a garment, as Plato held, that was worn to be 
cast aside. St. Thomas rejects both pre-existence and trans- 
migration. Immortality, he teaches, implies that the soul, 
once it comes into being, shall continue in being. It is per- 
petual, not eternal, unending yet beginning in time. Its union 
with the body is not forced but natural, and it bears forever 
in its very essence a certain definite proportion and commensu- 
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ration to this particular body,—a tendency, therefore, to re- 
union which holds it aloof from those successive births of 


which metempsychosis dreamed. 
In our own day, philosophy of the stricter type has little 
regard for previous states or wanderings of the soul. Whenit 


does not settle the question of future life with a decided nega- 
tive or an ignoramus et ignorabimus, it at most holds out the 
prospect of re-absorption into that Being which is the Ulti- 
mate Reality, the Ground of the World, the Absolute. Mind, 
as we know it in our individual consciousness, is simply a part 
of ‘‘the one spirit’s plastic stress,’’—the Universal Mind 
thinking for a little while through our brain. And when 
death tramples to fragments the dome of many-colored glass, 
there is only to be said : 


“Dust to dust! but the pure spirit shall flow 
Back to the burning fountain whence it came, 
A portion of the Eternal which must glow 
Through time and change, unquenchably the same.” 

This theory which, more than any other, has found elo- 
quent expression in our modern literature, appeals with a 
certain force to man’s longing for closer union with the divine 
source of his being. On the other hand, it seems to defeat its 
own purpose by making us purchase immortality at the cost 
of personality. Whatever be its ethical value, it assuredly is 
not a direct interpretation of our natural desires. Its funda- 
mental idea St. Thomas long ago subjected to a criticism, 
which leaves no doubt as to his own meaning. The soul, he 
says, is not a fragment of God’s substance nor an emanation 
from the Divine Essence. His action brings it into being, 
upholds it, endows it with energy and carries it forward 
through all its activity. Yet, one invariable effect of His 
action is to maintain the soul as a distinct reality. Were 
consciousness merely a series of processes or states, we might 
reasonably, as a last resort, expect that our minds would flow 
back from the broken cisterns of clay to the burning fountain 
whence they come. As real beings, possessing existence, each 
in its own right though not of its own making or giving, they 
are capable, after death as before death, of enduring in their 
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selfhood. Immortality, according to St. Thomas, is not . 
absorption; it is a continuance of individual life. 

Here, indeed, a somewhat broader view is opened. Notin 
the human soul alone, but in every existent thing, living and 
non-living, God’s efficient causality is unceasingly exerted. 
The slightest movement of the atom and the majestic coursing 
of the planet are alike His work, the expression of His thought, 
the achieving of His purpose. Yet all this activity is one 
cycle of transformation, of raising up and casting down. 
More than a relative permanence is not attained by any being 
of the visible world ; the very structures that in delicacy and 
complexity surpass all the rest, are least able to endure. If 
mind is an exception, there must be some reason for it; and 
this is not far to seek. Mind alone, by its powers of intellect 
and will, is in some way akin to the First Cause. The exer- 
cise of those powers, far from draining or exhausting its 
energy, raises it to higher planes of perfection, to closer unity 
with itself, to better defined individuality; whereas that 
which is material must, in acting, spend its energies or merge 
its individuality in complex forms of being. 

Thus interpreting on one hand the phenomena of life and, 
on the other, as best we may, the mystery of death, weare led 
by St. Thomas to this concept of immortality. The soul, as 
a real being, retains the essential self-activity which, for a 


‘ time, it had shared with the body, retains, not all the forms 


of its energy, but those of thought and volition, which are the 
specific attributes of human life. Immortality is, therefore, 
more than the permanence of matter and less than the eternity 
of God. Matter abides, but its structure and forces are swept 
on from change to change. God abides, eternally identical in 
being and action. Man’ssoul, one and the same in its essence, 
varies from mode to mode of existence, from phase to phase of 
activity, from life to life, through death. 


Epwarp A. Pacer. 
2UB 





THE PRIESTHOOD AND THE SOCIAL MOVE- 
MENT. 


Much is being written at present about the relation of the 
Gospel or Christianity to the social movement. That a great 
amount of what is written should be vague and very general 
results from the situation. Neither the Gospel nor the social 
movement is a fixed quantity in the minds of observers. We 
have Catholic and Protestant Christianity, each radically un- 
like the other; we have many phases of the social movement, 
which at best is something difficult to define. While my pur- 
pose is to write specifically of the relation of the Catholic 
Priesthood to the social movement, for the sake of exposition, 
I use the word Christianity, taking it to mean what is con- 
veyed by the term to theaverage mind. I then take the social 
movement to mean the whole democratic tendency in general, 
but in particular, that part of it whose center is in the labor 
movement from its conservative to its radical side. 

There is no doubt that the two recognize their influence on 
each other. Each feels that the other means much to it, in 
the purposes for which both are working. Christianity is 
attracted to the social movement by the latter’s idealism, its 
pronounced ethical character, and its sustained effort to realize - 
itself in actual institutions. It is repelled by the aspect and 
fact of radicalism, impatience, an irreligious and antichris- 
tian character, and short-sightedness. Christianity has out- 
lived so many similar movements and has learned by experi- 
ence of so many dangers and illusions that lurk in them, that 
it can not help taking a conservative attitude. Then the 
social movement is attracted to Christianity because the ideals 
of the former find their highest expression and a consecration 
in the pages of the Gospel; and Christianity is permeated with 
effective sympathy for the poor and suffering. In addition, 
its history shows it to have been the mother of many great 
reforms, made in the interests of humanity. But the social 
movement at times mistrusts Christianity somewhat and mis- 
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takes its conservatism for enslavement to institutions and in- 
terests against which the movement is directing its whole force. 
They can not avoid nor evade each other. 

The situation has been brought about ina large measure by 
immediate social questions which absorb attention everywhere. 
We commonly claim and rightly, too, that civilization is 
Christian ; that the best understanding of human dignity and 
rights is found in the Gospel, as is also their surest guarantee ; 
that the wisest guidance of social life is taken from the Gos- 
pel; that much of the progress of our twenty centuries is due 
to Christianity, and that many great reforms have been ef- 
fected by the Church. Now that our wnsolved social ques- 
tions attract so much attention, Christianity is called to 
account. The human rights, so grandly taught, are only in 
part a reality ; massive evil and no end of wrong mar our 
social life ; opportunity for mental, moral, and even physical 
development is denied vast numbers of our social population. 
The social movement is a reaction against this condition. It 
is asking a two-fold question, which directly bears on Chris- 
tianity, a question which will never disappear till answered 
effectively. Is our civilization Christian? What is Christian- 
ity worth? If wesum up the countless minor questions spring- 
ing out of the situation, we can more easily realize the directness 
and earnestness with which the interrogation is made. The 
following will suggest the trend of these questions : 

a) Are the social conditions and tendencies of modern life 
Christian: pauperism and social crime with accompanying 
degradation ; the centralization of wealth ; the stratification of 
society into classes which so often make a mockery of human 
equality and fraternity ; the gradual elimination of conscience 
from business, politics, and legislation ? 

b) Are the methods of modern life Christian; methods in 
business, in social and industrial life, in politics and legisla- 
tion? Do we find in them the legitimate product of the spirit 
of the Gospel? Can a business man easily be honest ? 

c) Are the principles of modern social and economic life 
Christian? competitive industry, manufacture for profit, pri- 
vate ownership of land and capital, monopoly, state individ- 
ualism, and the struggle for existence ? 
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d) Are the ideals of modern social life Christian? Society 
is shifting to an economic basis, emphasizing the economic 
idea in life, and its idealscorrespond. Can we find the Gospel 
conception of the character, gvendeur, and destiny of man in 
the successful man of to-day ? 

The questions are honest and earnest. They merit serious 
thought and a definite reply. It matters not that in many of 
them there are exaggerations, false assumptions of fact, and 
an unwarranted pessimism. In general, they are justified, 
and in every way worthy of all attention. Nor does it even 
matter that Christianity is in no way accountable for the 
actual condition of things ; that they would be inconceivably 
worse except for it. The questions are there, and Christianity 
is vitally interested in their solution. 

Replies have been *made to the questions, or at least 
attempts have been made to formulate replies and inaugurate 
movements which would accord with their tenor. We may 
say in fact, quot capita, tot sententiae. While prejudice, 
creed and school have"played their part, for our purpose of 
exposition we may reduce them to four principally. 

A first view may {be roughly stated in this way. The 
Gospel is supernatural and divine. It is capable of regen- 
erating society and successfully directing it; but we have 
heretofore not understood it. The Gospel condemns the 
ideals, principles, methods and tendencies of modern social life 
and emphatically protests against these conditions. They are 
entirely unchristian. Brotherhood in Christ is the ideal— 
the Golden Rule is the law; yet we live in a state of semi- 
savagery. The Gospel condemns competitive industry, manu- 
facture for profit, private monopoly, private ownership of land 
and individualism, and it commands co-operation, common 
ownership of wealth and socialism. This is, in substance, 
the reply of the Christian Socialists, taking the term in a 
strict and correct sense. They trace their origin to Maurice 
and Kingsley in England. Many who share that view are to 
be found in the United States. The Rev. Mr. Sprague, Bliss 
and Herron, all ministers, are well known as representatives 
of it. The view sometimes comes to expression in the secular 
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press, and it cannot be denied that a sentiment in favor of 
the view is growing.’ 

A second reply may be thus formulated. The Gospel is 
divine and properly understood in principle. It does not 
condemn the principles of modern social organization as such. 
It does condemn many tendencies and methods and unchecked 
institutions and it protests against conditions which charac- 
terize modern social life. But these are due largely to politi- 
cal and economic principles on which our social organization 
rests and to a philosophic movement which has hindered 
Christianity from exercising its power. Christianity is not 
all sufficient; it cannot coerce nor change human nature. 
Supposing proper and wise co-operation, it can regenerate 
society. This may be called the attitude of the majority of 
Christians ; particularly of the Catholic Church. It finds ex- 
pression in documents, such as papal encyclicals, episcopal 
letters and in the attitude of the Church toward actual prob- 
Jems. 

A third view is that of the average non-Christian or anti- 
Christian socialist. The Gospel is false and Christianity a 
human invention. Human, not divine brotherhood is the ideal 
and the law. Competitive industry, private monopoly, social 
classes, etc., violate human rights and hinder human develop- 
ment. Hence they are wrong independently of any consid- 
eration of the Gospel. Christianity, as an institution, is not 
the friend of the oppressed, it is rather their enemy. 

The fourth view may be summarized in this way: The 
Gospel or Christianity has not much direct bearing on the 
question. Yet, judged by it, our civilization is not Christian. 
Reform can be brought about chiefly by economic and politi- 
cal action of the suffering classes. This view is found in the 
active labor movement, very widely shared among statesmen, 


1See, for example, the article on Christian Socialism is Bliss’ Encyclopedia of 
Social Reform. The word is there taken in a broad sense, including every organ- 
ized effort of a Christian church to further the cause of social reform. Sprague’s 
Christian Socialism and the lectures of Rev. Mr. Bliss and Herron are authentic 
expressions of the view. The last named has just resigned as Professor of Applied 
Christianity in Iowa College, Grinnell, lowa. He was practically forced out on 
account of his radical views. His letter of resignation may be found in the Chicago 
Commons, October 81, 1899. Mayor Jones of Toledo, the Golden Rule candidate 
for Governor of Ohio, in November, is the exponent of a view much like that under 
discussion. He received 106,721 votes. 
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students and reformers. <A great majority are Christian and 
they sincerely welcome any assistance in reform work offered 
by the churches. Some believe that the Gospel is divine 
but that its representatives ‘‘are opposed to any practical 
effort to advance the cause of the poor and oppressed’’ and 
that they ‘‘are against the poor and allied to the plun- 
derers.’’ ' 

No one of these replies has won universal recognition, 
and no one of the numberless replies, more or less resembling 
these, has fared better. As regards the social movement, the 
great problem is still unsolved, the value and power of the 
Gospel, its relation to the social movement, is still an open 
question. Appeal to the past is of no avail. That Chris- 
tianity has revolutionized society and has effected stupendous 
reforms is forgotten. The temper of the time is peculiar. 
What is alone in question is the value of Christianity to the 
present. A final reply, which will for all time or even for any 
epoch meet the question, is in the nature of the case not to be 
expected. It would supposea unity of faith, a rearrangement 
of the perspective of life, and a social revolution. The situa- 
tion resolves itself into a question of more or less. Social 
evils and sin, defective human institutions and social mal- 
adjustments there will be while man is man. There is a sad 
philosophy in the lives of Judas and Peter. 

The first of the replies enumerated—that of the Christian 
Socialists, fails, I think, to understand the Gospel. Many- 
sided study is necessary to reach an understanding of the 
scope and meaning of it. The personality of our Savior, the 
conditions in which He worked and which He tolerated, atti- 
tudes which He took, the processes and limitations which He 
recognized in supernatural life, the laws of social growth, 
individual man and social nature, human limitations and the 
historical interpretation of the Gospel, all these elements must 
be taken into account before we can safely claim to have under- 
stood the réle of the Gospel in life and its relation to the 
problems of society. I think the interpretation of the Chris- 


a 


1 From a letter written to me by a student of social conditions. SeeyCarnoric 
UNIVERSITY BULLETIN, January, 1899, p. 50. 
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tian Socialists fails here. At any rate it has not become a 
factor in the situation.' 

The third reply need not be discussed here since it calls into 
question the divine character of Christ. The view is current 
only among one class of socialists. 

The fourth reply, if we may so call it, is the expression of 
a widely shared view. But even here we find the admission 
that reform by ballot is worse than nothing if the ballot is 
taken to be all sufficient. Law without conscience is useless, 
and the world does not trust in conscience without Christianity. 
At any rate, professed Christians who are actively interested 
in the labor movement, do not believe that much can be accom- 
plished independently of religion, that is, of Christianity. 

The second reply—that of the majority of Christians— par- 
ticularly of the Catholic Church, is the only one, I think, that is 
warranted by the serious and unbiased study of the Gospel, of 
the history of the Church and of the economic, political, and 
religious history of the past three centuries. Asa matter of 
fact the social system in which we live has not had a fair trial ; 
we have seen its worst and not its best. Economic forces were 
turned loose a century and a quarter ago when the industrial 
revolution came. Political philosophy cleared away all legal 
barriers, and the disintegration of religion weakened the moral 
forces of society. The economic development carried all 
before it, and our social problem is the result. The whole 
reform work of the century reduces itself to the teaching of 
humane ideas and the checking of economic forces by legisla- 
tion, and to strengthening conscience. Political and economic 
institutions and ethical interpretations are being slowly 
adjusted. Here lies the path of progress. Only when politi- 
cal, economic, and religious forces have done their best, may we 
declare our institutions bankrupt and seek a radical revolution. 
This, I think, is the basis of the position taken by most Chiris- 
tians and in particular by the Catholic Church, to which I now 
confine consideration. 





1 The limitations to which the realization of the Gospel may be sut jected are 
admirably though briefly described in the letters of Cardinal Newman published in 
the Contemporary Review, Oct., 99. Tolstoi’s life, work, and failure are suggestive 
in this connection, 
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The attitude of the Church is not correctly understood by 
the social movement; when it is understood, it will hardly be 
accepted and acted upon spontaneously. It is necessary that 
the Church turn her energies to the situation, understand it, 
and effectively demonstrate the wisdom of her course. As the 
historic Church, as the one true custodian of the Gospel, as 
the vast organization possessing the accumulated wisdom of 
the ages, she has this duty to the social movement, to human 
society. Here lies the duty, the matchless opportunity, the 
responsibility of the Catholic Priesthood. The situation is 
clear ; the point needs no demonstration. Hence I take up 
some practical phases of the question. 

A general reply to the questions asked by the social 
movement is not sufficient. Only when the priesthood under- 
stands the social movement, its philosophy and its goal, its 
temper and its limitations,—only then will the Church win over 
the movement to her view. The theological sciences, as com- 
monly taught in our seminaries, are not enough. The priest 
must know human society, its structure, laws, forces, and insti- 
tutions; he must also knowits history and its tendencies. True 
enough much of this is learned in our courses in moral philoso- 
phy, in theology and in history. But I think that their spirit 
and method are not entirely in sympathy with the actual sit- 
uation ; at least not as much soas might be. The knowledge 
needed is philosophical and scientific,—that is, accurate, 
honest, reasoned, and complete knowledge. It must be based 
on an actual acquaintance with social conditions; cursory 
reading of magazines and newspapers is worse than useless. 
It must be honest ; free from professional bias and party spirit. 
There must be no fear of the truth. If investigations show 
that we are anywhere at fault, we can best afford to be the first 
to know it and profit by it. The honest service of truth is the 
only ambition worthy of a scholar who isa man. Our knowl- 
edge should be reasoned. Too much present-day opinion 
springs from feeling and sympathy, and often effectually 
hinder progress. Our knowledge must be relatively complete. 
Moral, religious, economic, political, and social forces com- 
bine in producing the social phenomena which we study—no 
one-sided view of them is ever safe. A railroad train is ina 
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sense an epitome of social history and economic conditions, 
just as the postage stamp on my desk is synoptic of the phi- 
losophy of the material universe. We may go as deeply as we 
wish in our social studies—any phenomenon we investigate is 
many-sided ; strikes, crime, labor organizations, the factory, 
machinery, social classes suggest problems which no genius 
can, as yet, successfully meet. 

The priesthood has exceptional advantages for the study 
of social sciences. The mind of the priest is formed according 
toa solid, consistent, philosophical system of truth which gives 
it a constructive tendency, evenness, and correctness of view. 
A complete theory of humanexistence, human society, and reve- 
lation in their organic relations is kept constantly before his 
eyes. He possesses, too, a complete and satisfactory philoso- 
phy of sin, human passions, liberty, and grace, of the central 
facts of history, of the root of social problems, and the element 
of limitation in every human institution. The position, duties, 
and influence of the priest give him unequalled opportunity 
to understand the conditions and the temper of those for whose 
sake reforms are generally undertaken. 

What is now needed is a slow adjustment of college and 
seminary courses to this situation. The horizon must be 
widened and the social sciences must be received into the 
system as an integral portion of it. They must become part 
of the theological formation, though necessarily submitting 
to the limitations which healthy traditions, and the actual 
situation impose. This need be only a continuation of the 
work already begun in the teaching of Ethics and Moral 
Theology. Both take account of modern conditions, as they 
are now taught. We must merely differentiate the social 
sciences, let them assume, at least an individuality and a 
name, and later, a proportion in keeping with their impor- 
tance. 

It may be well to anticipate some difficulties which could 
be urged, though the purpose of this paper is rather to sug- 
gest a problem, not to solve it; to stimulate, not to direct. 

It is, of course, impossible for every priest to pursue such 
work as is here outlined. Time, talent and taste are necessary, 
and, needless to say, not all have them. ButI am speaking 
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of the priesthood rather than of the individual priest. The 
priesthood is a divine institution interpreting revelation to 
life and directing life by revelation. The social intelligence 
must be formed in the theoretical truths of revelation and the 
social will must conform to its practical truths. Life, social 
life at least, resolves itself into intellectual, political, social 
and religious movements; the priesthood should understand 
them. The organic view of it, as a divine institution, shows 
its plenary responsibility to every phase of social life which 
comes into contact with divine revelation. The individual 
priest should measure duty and direct activity by this view. 
It gives us apostles, raises up leaders, inspires thinkers and 
fits the priesthood to all times, classes and conditions. 

Once this view of the relation of the priesthood to the 
social movement enters our traditions, and the study of society 
has its place in the process of theological formation, our stu- 
dents in general will have a sufficient knowledge of the social 
sciences. Then there will gradually arise among them those 
with peculiar talent for this work; men who may become 
thinkers of the first rank in Economics, Political Science, 
Sociology. This is the process which has given us our 
thinkers in Dogmatic and Moral Theology, History, Canon 
Law, the Languages, and Scripture. Itis the brilliant few that 
we need-—the dozen great minds which shall furnish us a 
safe leadership in uncertain social conditions, and show to the 
world what the Gospel means to society. Next to them, the 
great number, who are to be, at least thoroughly acquainted 
with the scope, methods and spirit of the social sciences and 
who may render great service tothe cause. Then the greater 
number, so occupied with the cares of the ministry as to be 
able to give little time to social thought, can at least bring 
intelligent sympathy into their dealings with social problems, 
as is largely the case now. All in all, the traditions in which 
the priesthood is formed would thus adjust themselves to the 
times, and an effective reply to the great question of civiliza- 
tion and Christianity would, nolens volens, be forced on the 
world. 

The work has been admirably begun in Germany, France, 
Belgium and Italy, where the priesthood has practically taken 
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over the leadership of the Catholic people in the social move- 
ment. They are writing on Economics, Sociology and Politi- 
cal Science, entering politics, organizing labor unions and 
reform parties. Conditions madeit imperative. The Catholic 
laity is doing a noble work in these countries; it can do a 
great work here, but the laity alone cannot accomplish the 
result we seek. They have not and cannot easily have a 
theological formation. Truth is organic, is one; revealed 
and natural truth differ rather in the way of knowing than 
in quality. In the condition I am discussing the theological 
formation is necessary. When bishops and priests lose the 
theological spirit in their reform work, they harm rather than 
help the cause. This was seen in France a century or more 
ago ; instances on the continent nearer our own time are not 
lacking. We must be assisted by Catholic thinkers, men who 
are more or less well acquainted with theological truth. No 
one else can dotheir work. But it is not reasonable to expect 
them to do too much. 

There is a practical difficulty in the fact that there is no 
room in our college and seminary courses for this study as out- 
lined. But we need not hesitate for that. Our courses enjoy 
no.immunity from human conditions and their consequences. 
The situation will force the adjustment some time ; the only 
danger is that we may be too slow. The recognized place of 
physiology and psychology in Ethics and Moral Theology, and 
the actual attention given to Economics, assure us that practical 
obstacles will eventually be overcome. An educational system 
that has overcome difficulties without number, and achieved 
results, great as ours has done, need never find reason for hesi- 
tation. 

In urging the introduction of the social sciences into the 
process of theological formation, I justify myself by an 
organic view of the priesthood, and by the example of the 
Holy Father. He has studied and written on our social 
problems with a success and sympathy which are a source of 
congratulation. The encyclical on the study of philosophy 
touches fundamental questions of thought ; the encyclical on 
marriage treats a group of specific social questions; those 
on the constitution of civil society and the origin of power, 
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are professedly studies in political philosophy from a Christian 
standpoint; that on liberty is a study of the rights and duties 
of citizens ; that on the condition of labor is an admirable 
review of the social situation, and a platform for religious, 
social, legal, and political reform. This organic view of 
the priesthood is one of two great thoughts for which 





our University stands. It aims to serve the Catholic cause, . 
to equip Catholic priest and layman for a life which shall be Th 
at once, serviceable to God and Country,—Deo et Patriae. os 
The University stands against the fatal process of excessive ae 
specialization—it represents a synthetic thought. It is to ei 
serve in equipping priests and laymen who will stand for the “a 
unity of truth, faith and science. What is this but the th 
Christian idea! The true concept of life assumes continuity a 
between present and future existence. The future is to be he 
determined here—we are part and parcel of the world and 5] 
society. Christ founded His Church primarily to accomplish H 
the work of sanctification and salvation; neither knowledge H 
nor earthly prosperity or happiness is her direct purpose. a 
Yet there is an essential harmony in things. In serving the “ 
future, the Church best serves the present. The Church “ 
will, therefore, never be indifferent to temporal prosperity. b 
She is directly interested in social problems and reform. She “ 
has a message for the age, and she depends on her priesthood 
for its effectual presentation. iT 
WILLIAM J? KERBY. k 
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ious, | THE POETRY OF ISRAEL. 

a - The historical progress as well as the literary productions 
Thich . : 

sia of the Israelites show that poetry may be considered an 


tle . important factor in their religious and social development. 
The union of the tribes, and the gradual development of that 


riae. Til : A . “<a 
. union into a national organization, was, indeed, politically 
ssive : : 
a * due to the necessity of preventing the encroachments of for- 
Pi eign peoples; but the union was made closer, and the national 
| the organization more quickly perfected by the hymns of religion, 
ait the songs of battle, and of the home, scattered among the 
‘ vd tribes. For these songs and hymns manifested the beliefs, 
mrs hopes, and feelings of all the Israelites from Dan to Beer 
lish Sheba. It is true that in Greece the poems of Homer and 
me Hesiod produced an effect somewhat similar to that of the 
6 Hebrew songs; but the Iliad, the Odyssey, and the Theogonies 

08e. : ; . 

of Hesiod, never shaped the Hellenic mind so exactly, nor 
the . coal ii 
me caused such sincere conviction, as did the Song of Deborah, 
rit and the Psalms of later times... The Greek mind advanced 
aha beyond the domination of Homer and Hesiod ; but the Israelite 

ever pored over the poems of Isaiah and the heart burning 
100d . ; : ; 

songs of Hosea, and, with their words deep in his memory, 
» looked out into the darkness for the bright Light, and the 


loved One of Israel. Their poems, therefore, were the expres- 
sions of ideas intensely real to the Hebrews. They were not 
mere battle-songs, like those of Tyrtaeus, that infused a 





1 For those who desire to pursue the subject of Hebrew poetry the following 
bibliography is given. It does not pretend to completeness. 

Lowth : De Sacra poesi Hebraeorum. 1753. Ewald Heinrich : Die poetischen 
Biicher des Alten Bundes. Erster Theil. Gottingen, 1839. Meir Ernest: Geschichte 
der poetischen National Literatur der Hebriier. Leipzig, 1856, Ley Julius: Grund- 
ziige des Rhythmus des Vers und Strophenbaues in der Hebr. Poesie, 1875. Bickell 
Gustavus: Carmina Veteris Testamenti metrice. Oeniponte, 1882. Ley Julius: 
Leitfaden der Metrik der Hebriiischen Poesie. Halle, 1887. DriverS8. R.: An Intro- 
duction tothe Literature of the Old Testament. New York. 1sted.,1891. Bissell: 
Metrical Theories as to Old Testament Poetry. Presbyterian and Ref. Review. 
July, 1898. Moulton, R. G.: The Literary Study of the Bible. Boston, 1896. 
Book of Psalms : The Sacred Books of the Old and New Testaments. Ed. by Paul 
Haupt. 1898 ; Appendix : Music of the Ancient Hebrews. Briggs, C. A.: The Study 
of Holy Scripture. New York. 1899. Chapters xiv-xvii. 
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new spirit into the disappointed Spartans and made them 
wield victorious arms, nor were they only beautiful religious 
chants—beautiful thoughts in rhythmical words—but their 
war-songs and their hymns were declarations of their trust 
and faith in the Lord, Who guided them with an unseen but 
mighty hand; and the Lord in whom they believed and put 
their trust was considered as their own God, and they were 
His chosen people. It is in this idea of isolation' from the 
nations of the earth that may be found the reason of the influ- 
ence of poetry on the Israelitish people. When the tribes of 
Israel crossed the Jordan and encamped along its banks and 
in the plains around Jericho, they were in a land whose inhab- 
itants represented, in the Hebrews’ sight, all that was hateful 
and worthy of extermination. For some time before, the 
Israelites had been taught to believe that this land was their 
own dwelling place; that the land flowing with milk and 
honey had been set apart for them. In distant Egypt they 
had learned to think upon the Canaanites, Perizites, Hittites, 
and the Jebusites as usurpers.”, And now when they entered 
the Promised Land, they found themselves face to face with 
a people far superior in numbers, and in the arts and customs 
of civilization. But wandering in the desert, the consequent 
powers of endurance, and a firm faith in the word of the Lord, 
made the united tribes of Israel victors, and the Land of 
Promise was theirs. As the earlier inhabitants were of a 
kindred race and spoke the same language, it is probable 
that those who were not exterminated were gradually absorbed 
by the conquerers.* However, neither this, nor the vicissi- 
tudes through which the tribes passed before the monarchy 
was established, obliterated the peculiar characteristic of 
Israel. That characteristic was the uniqueness of their 
religious belief. By this it is not meant that the belief was 
always so strong as to prevent the entrance of other religious 
beliefs into the minds of some. The earlier period, and even 
the middle period of Israelitish history, show a tendency on 
the part of whole sections of the people to move in the direc- 





‘Num. xxiii, 9 b. For theisolationof the modern Jew cf. I. Zangwill: Zionism ; 
Contemporary Review. Oct., 1899. p. 500 f. 

2 Ex. iii, 17. 

8 Wellhausen : Israel and Judah, 1891, p. 35. 
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tion of foreign religions. But even at the time of such move- 
ments it was known that they were against the traditional 
belief. Although the prophets seem to have been often 
opposed to the mass of the people, yet there was always a 
tacit acquiescence in the truth of their teachings. This 
religious belief, then, was of such a nature as to make it 
impossible for the Israelites to have unreserved communica- 
tion with those who held a different faith.’ The belief and 
the believer were inseparably united in the minds of the peo- 
ples of antiquity. The Israelite, therefore, held the same 
opinion of the worshipper of other gods as he did of those 
gods themselves. That opinion was, in historic times, that 
foreign gods were things of stone and wood, with no life in 
them, that bowing down before them was idolatrous, and that 
they were incentives to all that was lowest in man.’ 


Their images are silver and gold, 
The work of the hands of man. 
They have mouths and speak not ; 
They have eyes and see not. 

Ears they have and hear not. 


Like to them shall be their makers. 
All who trust in them.* 


In consequence of this religious belief the Hebrews were 
marked off from the surrounding peoples. They believed 
that Jahveh was the one supreme God. Other peoples of 
antiquity did not hesitate to adopt gods from one another. 
Eastern divinities with all their characteristic qualities, were 
found in Western temples; and in the East homage was paid 
to some of the gods of Greece. But the faithful Israelite could 
not tolerate strange gods.* 

With this religious belief, and the consequent dislike of 
neighboring peoples, there was another factor that made 
Israelitish life isolated. On one side of Palestine was the 
great, apparently limitless sea; on the other was the desert, 


1 Deut. vii, 2. 

*Num. xxv, 1-5. 

5 Ps. cxv, 4-8. Wisdom xiii, 10. 
* 2 Kings, xix, 15. 
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roaming over which were the dangerous sons of Ismael. In 
the north was hated Damascus; and south, was the wilder- 
ness down to the sea. The Promised Land seemed to have 
been shut in by nature from foreign influences. For centuries 
it was indeed tempting to wanderers tired of their restless, 
insecure manner of life ;’ it was the battle ground of Mesopo- 
tamia and Egypt, and was traversed from north to south, and 
from the Jordan to the sea by vast armies; but the results of 
such invasions were to make the Israelite more insular, and 
to make more intense his hatred of the Gentiles. They were 
his enemies politically and religiously, and whatever inter- 
course was had with them produced no essential change in the 
spiritual life of the Israelite. 

A necessary consequence of this isolation was the develop- 
ment of a subjective quality in the character of the Hebrew. 
As he was separated from other peoples, and had no share in 
their ideals, so was he thrown back upon himself, and upon 
the nature world surrounding him. The stillness and monot- 
ony of the desert were conducive to the exercise of the medi- 
tative faculty; and afforded, also, an opportunity for perfecting 
belief in one God. But it was in Palestine that the belief was 
realized ; for the wonderful nature-world around presented 
concrete images of the power and presence of Deity.” No 
other country in the world has such varied scenery as the 
Holy Land. There are there the cold, snow-topped moun- 
tains, the wheat fields along the valleys, and the wild luxur- 
iant flowers of the warmest clime. From the hill tops can be 
seen the sea beating against the long, straight coast-line ; 
and the dull, unvaried desert that goes down from Judea to 
the Dead Sea. The Jordan, too, can be traced as it winds 
along among the tall rushes deep in the valley of the Ghor; 
and beyond it to the south is the weird, misty land of Moab.’ 
The climate also adds much to the impressiveness of the 
scenery. At times it is extremely variable. During the 
rainy season—the winter time—thunder storms of terrific 
force sweep over the land. To a people of the Hebrew tem- 


—_— 





1S§mith: Historical Geography of Palestine, 1887; pp. 7-11. 
2 Smith: op. c. p. 28 f. 
3 Ibid. p. 95. Stoddard: A Cruise Under the Crescent, p. 117. 
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perament the scenery and the wild storms were manifestations 
of God. The lightnings shooting from the sky were His 
Seraphim, and the thunder-clouds His Cherubim. Thestrong 
winds, the rushing waters, the green grass of the field, were 
indications of the presence of Him 

Who stretchest out the heavens like a curtain, 

Who layeth the beams of his chambers 

In the waters, 
Who maketh the clouds THis chariot, 
Who walketh upon the wings of the wind.' 


Love of nature for her own sake is hardly discernible in early 
Hebrew literature. In those passages that come nearest to 
manifestations of nature love, the descriptions are little more 
than a background for the powers of God, or the actions of 
men. However, they show the effect of nature on the writer: 
The winter is passed, 
The rain is over and gone; 
The flowers appear in the land, 
The time of singing is come, 
And the turtle-doves’ murmur is heard 
In our land. 
The fig tree is reddening her figs, 
And blossoming vines give forth 
Their scent.’ 
A result of isolation, the subjective temperament and manner 
of considering nature, was to make whatever original literature 
the Israelite produced of a highly poetic character. For true 
poetry is merely an expression, in a becoming manner, of the 
best and noblest in man. Nearly all the Hebrew literature 
may, also, be designated as personal appeals to God. The 
Divine Spirit was thought to permeate every thing; and the 
Hebrew writers seemed always to feel His influence. There 
are, therefore, among these poetic compositions no epics—no 
poems in which a human being is idealized, and made an 
exemplar of the best in mankind. The Hebrew mind was, if 
we may term it, concrete ; it looked at men asthey are; it saw 
the inherent weakness, the imperfections, the tendency to 


* Ps, civ, 2b, 3. A. V. 
? Song of Songs, II, 11-13. 8UB 
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what is bad, and the difficulty of attaining what is good; it 
saw plainly the complete dependence of man on God, and 
therefore it gave forth songs of praise, and thanksgiving, and 
petition to the Almighty. And when it considered subjects 
not of a purely religious nature it invested them, also, with a 
dignity and nobleness that came from its habitual tendency 
to view everything from the religious position. The poems, 
coming, as they did, from the heart, and expressing the 
thoughts that were in the mind of every faithful Israelite, 
produced an impression that was deep and everlasting. They 
put in words the great hope of Israel, just as they manifested 
and kept living in outward form, the belief that marked off 
the chosen people from all other peoples of the world. More- 
over, the content of the poems being of such a character, 
tended to bind the individual Israelites together, and thus 
aided in the formation of a permanent social organization. 
Poetry once produced had, therefore, a reactive influence. It 
came from minds that were convinced, and conveyed ideas 
that strengthened conviction. 

The influence of Hebrew poetry may, however, be considered 
from another point of sight than the religious one. It isa 
truism to state that poetry of a high order has a directive in- 
fluence on the social life of a people. But on the Israelites it 
had anextraordinary influence. The noble poetry of the great 
singers developed in the people love for the music of words. 
Song became a necessity ; and in consequence, it became a part 
of dailylife. Asreligion and life wereintimately united among 
the early Hebrews, much of that song was of a religious 
character. They preserved also with greatest care those liter- 
ary productions that had some relation to their religious life. 
However, there are indications-—lines, strophes, and complete 
poems—which point to the existence of songs not of a purely 
religious character. From a line in the second Book of 
Samuel it may even be inferred that anthologies of those 
songs had been compiled.’ And in the Book of Kings we are 
told Solomon ‘‘spake three thousand proverbs, and his songs 
were a thousand and five. And he spake of trees, from the 
cedar tree that is in Lebanon even unto the hyssop that 





12 Samuel 1, 18. 
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springeth out of the wall; he spake also of beasts and of fowl 
and of creeping things and of fishes.’’' But these have been 
lost,? along with the productions of Ethan, Haeman, Calcol, 
and Darda, poets who flourished probably during the Solomonic 
period.* Enough, however, remains to enable us to view the 
closeness of the union of poetry and daily social, as distinct 
from religious, life. 

As during the Middle Ages when, hemmed in on all sides 
and with persecution always imminent, the Jews manifested 
their love of song and music by the beautiful wedding songs 
of Jehudah Halevi and Luzatto,‘ so also in earlier days 
poetry was an important element in wedding festivities. The 
forty-fifth psalm seems to have been the contribution of a 
Hebrew poet to the wedding ceremonies of a foreign prince. 
But it is too studied and devoid of joyous naturalness to be 
taken as a type of marriage songs. There are, however, a 
number of songs strung together now, and making up what 
is commonly called the ‘‘ Song of Songs,’’ that were sung by 
the common people of the Northern Kingdom at marriages, 
which haye never been equalled in lyrical beauty. Even now 
they seem to carry in every line the perfume of a soft Syrian 
springtime, when the air was loaded with the scent of 


. 
an orchard of pomegranates, 

With precious fruits: 

Spikenard and saffron, 

Calamus and cinnamon, with al! trees 
Of frankincense, 

Myrrh and aloes, with all the chief 
Spices.° 


There is a voluptuous music in their lines, a joyous natural- 
ness, wealth of imagery, abandonment to the emotions stirred 
up by the happy scenes around, that indicate a high degree of 
poetic power in the singer, and a corresponding amount of 
aesthetic culture in the audience. To understand the songs 
it is necesssary to have a mental picture of the brilliantly 


11 Kings V, 12, 13, cf. Is. v, 12 a; Amos vi, 5. 

2 In our Book of Proverbs there are many ascribed to Solomon. 
31 Kings V. 11 a. 

* Abrahams: Jewish Life in the Middle Ages ; p. 189 f. 

° Song of Songs : iv, 13-14. 
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costumed pageant of the bridegroom, as it slowly winds its 
way in the direction of the home of the bride. Along the 
road the attendants are dancing in half barbaric Oriental 
manner to the music of the harp and cymbals, while the 
singers with swaying bodies lift high their voices in songs of 
praise and admiration for the fair one. In the distance can 
be heard the songs of the maidens of the bride, as they dis- 
cern the palanquin of the groom: 


Who is this that cometh up out of the 
Wilderness, 

Like pillars of smoke, 

Perfumed with myrrh and frankincense, 

With all powders of the merchant?!’ 

Then as the groom approaches nearer, the singers vie with 
one another in descriptive songs—lyrics small and beautifully 
wrought, teeming with imagery taken from the luxuriant 
Oriental scenery. They are the outpourings of hearts steeped 
in song, passionately fond of rhythmical speech, needing only 
the joyousness of kindred hearts to make them give forth 
immortal poems. And, as in all Hebrew poetry, so even in 
these wedding songs the earnestness of the singer is discern- 
ible, for he seems unable to resist the power that prompts him, 
in the midst of gaiety, to teach a lesson: 

Set me as a seal upon thy heart, 

As a seal upon thy arm; 

Kor love is strong as death ; 

Jealousy is cruel as the grave: 

The flashes therevf are flashes of fire, 
A very flame of the Lord.’ 

The mission of the poet was a noble one, and the Hebrew 
singer seemed to be always conscious of the power he possessed, 
and the nobleness of his calling. He could move the people, 
arouse in them a high degree of enthusiastic joy, make them 
able to understand the beautiful nature-world, and their obli- 
gations one to another, and, withal, forget himself so com- 
pletely that the singer is lost forever inthe song. Inthe mind 
of the poet, his mission seemed to be, to give forth the songs 


‘Ibid. II, 6. Ibid. viii, 6. 


that were in him, to let them be carried over the land, while 
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he was to be forgotten. There is something pathetic in this 
self sacrifice of a sensitive soul; but it indicates the spon- 
taneity of the song, and the love of it for its own sake. 
Another source of influence discernible in these wedding 
songs, and which may also be observed in nearly all Hebrew 
poetry, is the local color. The imagery is taken from scenes 
long familiar to those who listened to the songs:—the pools 
of Hesbon by the gates of Bath-rabbim, the tower of Lebanon, 
and the lofty summit of Carmel. The bride and the groom 
seem to be products of the Syrian soil, containing within them- 
selves all that was graceful, attractive and beautiful in the 
nature-world around. ‘They are the centre of every little pic- 
ture, and the culmination of the loveliness of the familiar 
landscape. Poetry such as this, beautiful, sensual sometimes 
to the Western mind, delicate, and now and then shrouded in 
the warm, misty symbolism peculiar to Hebrew poetry, given 
forth in the open air and the bright sunshine, assuredly tended 
to make wedded life happier, tended to elevate the minds, and 
make more enduring the heart-love of those who heard the 
poets sing. Love seemed to be consecrated by songs such as 
these ; domestic life was made holy ; and the result may be 
seen in the picture of the perfect wife in the Book of Proverbs.' 
Somewhat similar to these wedding songs is the pastoral prose 
poem named the Book of Ruth. In idyllic style itis the story 
of the marriage of a foreign girl and Boaz of the tribe of 
Benjamin. In pure pastoral beauty it is far superior to the 
idylls of Theocritus ; and the lesson it teaches seems to antici- 
pate the Christian doctrine of the brotherhood of all men. It 
is also a distinctively people's book ; delineating humble farm 
life, and the daily routine of the laborers in the fields; the 
pauses to satisfy curiosity; the monotonous cutting of the 
grain; and then the shyness of the strange girl from Moab, as 
she goes forth to gather the gleanings for the humble meal of her 
dead husband’s mother, Noomi. It is, however, after the 
marriage, and when a son had been born, that we are able to 
see the natural tendency to poetic thought andspeech. When 


1 Proy. xxxi, 10-31 : The latest exposition of the Song of Song: is contained 
in: Kurzer Hand Commentar zum AT. Die Funf. Megillot. Budde, et al. 
Freiburg. 
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the joyful news had spread abroad that Noomi was no longer 
desolate, because her daughter-in-law had brought forth a 
son, the women of the neighborhood gathered round her, and 
blessed the Lord who had not forgotten her. The song is very 
plain, in complete harmony with the simple folk who sang it; 
but it hasa dignity and pathetic beauty about it, a natural- 
ness and freedom from studied effort, that show it came from 
the heart, and lead us to infer that it was one of the popular 
dirth-songs of the time. And from the way in which it is 
appended to the story we may also conclude, that the singing 
of such songs was not at all uncommon. Hardly any event 
would be more likely to call forth all the joyous emotions of 
the Hebrew soul in poetic speech, than the birth of a son. It 
was a direct manifestation of Divine favor, and was suggestive 
of glorious hopes, of the perpetuation of the family name, and 
of a calm, contented old age. It is in this light that we should 
look upon the simple song of the women of Benjamin : 


Bless the Lord, 

Who has not left thee this day, 
Without a kinsman ; 

May his name be famous in Israel! 

‘lo thee shall he be a restorer of life, 
And a supporter in thy old age ; 

For thy daughter-in-law, who loveth thee, 
Hath brought him forth, 

Who shall be to thee better than 


Seven sons, 


Open air festivities are at all times and among all peoples 
productive of song. The spirit then seems so free, the warm 
sunshine penetrates so deeply, and the joyousness visible 
everywhere casts such a subtle spell over the soul, that the 
only appropriate manner of expression seems to be song. 
From very early times annual festivals were held in different 
parts of Israel.” Every year at the time when the vines were 
laden with grapes the maidens of Shiloh went forth into the 
vineyards and amused themselves with songs and dances.° 
- 1 Ruth iv, 14 b, 15. = a re 


? In early times there were professional minstrels, Gen. iv, 20. 
‘Tbid. xxi, 29. 
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Unfortunately very few of these festival songs have been pre- 
served. They seem to have died away as soon as the voices 
that sang them were still. The festival songs we do possess 
were probably composed for religious gatherings. There is 
one, however, that may have been written as a secular harvest 
song. As it has a refrain, it was probably sung alternately 
by the minstrel and the harvesters : 


O God, be merciful unto us and bless us, 
May He cause His face to shine on us ; 
That Thy way may be known upon earth, 
Thy help among the heathen. 

May the peoples praise Thee, O God, 

May all the peoples praise! 
May the nations rejoice and joyfully shout, 
For Thou judgest the people with justice, 
And leadest the nations on earth. 

May the peoples praise thee, O God, 

May all the peoples praise! 

earth has yielded her increase. 

May God our God bless us, 

May God bless us; 
And may all the ends of the earth fear Him.’ 


The appearance of the new moon was the signal for festivi- 
ties among the Hebrews. Very often these may have been 
held in the open air; and although primarily of a religious 
character,’ yet must have been the occasion of much social 
joy also. One of our Psalms was written for such a festival. 
The opening verses are as follows: 


Sing aloud unto God our Strength, 

Make a joyful noise unto the God of Jacob, 
Take a psalm and bring hither the cymbals 
The pleasant harp with the psaltery, 

Blow up the trumpet with the new moon, 

In the time appointed on our solemn feast day, 
For this is a statute for Israel, 

And a law of the God of Jacob.’ 


By the side of springs in the wilderness, when night had 
come, the shepherds and the hunters gathered round the 


'Ps. Ixvii. Translation by Furness in Maupt’s ‘‘ Sacred Books of the Old and 
New Testaments; The Book of Psalms.’ %Num. x, 10. Ps. Ixuxt, 1-4,A. V. 
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smouldering fire and sang songs, commemorative of the heroes 
of their race.' These were probably somewhat similar to the 
songs of the Bedouin of to-day. Of a different character, yet 
as illustrative of the power of song in sustaining the courage 
of the people amid great difficulties and miseries, it will not 
be out of place here to comment on a collection of songs, 
remarkable for their beauty and historical value. The songs 
have commonly been called the ‘‘Gradual Psalms,’’ but the 
more intelligible as well as correct title is, the ‘‘Songs of 
the Ascents’’ or ‘‘Return.’’> Among Christians they have 
been deservedly popular; one of them is recited every day at 
the end of Compline; another, the De Profundis, is the night 
prayer of many, and the entire collection of fifteen songs 
make up the Ferial Vespers in the Roman Breviary. Many 
of them were composed when the Jewish exiles were returning 
from captivity in Babylonia.* Those were assuredly times of 
severest trial for the little band that left the beautiful lands 
of Chaldea, and began the long journey across the desert to 
return to the ruins of their homes. It needed all the hope 
that they were capable of arousing, to make them brave the 
dangers and the miseries they knew were before them. But 
they were going back home; and among no people did the 
word ‘‘home’’ mean more than to the exiled Hebrews. It 
meant going up to Zion, the dwelling place of their God. 
The songs vividly picture the vicissitudes through which the 
Israelites passed, and give a deeper knowledge of the firm 
trust that filled the hearts of ail. As they went forth into the 
desert they must have blessed the poet who seized the harp 
that had hung soundless so long,‘and cheered them with 
words that meant realities to them. 

Jahveh is thy guardian, 

Jahveh is thy shelter upon thy right hand ; 

By day the sun shall not smite thee, 

Nor the moon by night ;° 

Jahveh shall protect thee from every danger, 

IIe shall save thy life.® 


\Tbid. v, ii. 


* Hebracia: Vol. II, Jan., 1896. 
* Am. Eccles. Review: vol. X{V, 1895; p. 385 f. 4 Ps. cxxxvii, 2. 
° Kasterns still believe in the effect of moonlight on the human frame. Burton: 
A Pilgrimage to E! Medinah and Meccah, 1855; p. 14, note. 6 Ps, cxxi, 5-7, 
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When at last they arrived at the ruins of Jerusalem, many 
new difficulties and disappointments had to be overcome. 
The land which had been so long idle refused to yield to the 
labor bestowed upon it.' In the long furrows’ the seed was 
scattered, but the green shoots did not appear. Drought and 
famine afflicted the land, and the people suffered many hard- 
ships. Even the voice of the singer that had formerly aroused 
them and made them labor hard, although tired out, was for 
a while powerless to move them. It seemed as if they had 
been dreaming,* and now were awake and in pain. Soon, 
however, their old hopefulness returned. Zerubbabel, whom 
the Lord had made like to a signet,‘ guided them ; and the 
poet again inspired them : 

Those trusting in Jahveh are like Mount Zion, 


5 


Which is not shaken, which stands forever. 


After all the sufferings and days of despondency through 
which they had passed, the joy of the exiles may in a meas- 
ure be understood, when they saw the realization of their hopes 
in the new temple they had erected. It was not fitting that 
they should first have homes and then the dwelling of the Lord 
be built.° The building therefore was begun shortly after their 
return. The second temple was indeed very plain when com- 
pared with the glorious one of Solomon ; but it was the House 
of the God of Abraham, and a holy place. The head of Israel 
was again raised high, all the ancient splendor seemed about 
to envelop him; the old men told the stories of the days 
when King David and his mighty son Solomon had made the 
name of Israel feared throughout the land ; and the poets 
sang among the people as they came up to the city: 

I rejoice with those who say to me, 

‘Let us enter into the house of the Lord ;’ 
Our feet are standing again 

In thy gates, O Jerusalem, 

Jerusalem which is built like a city 
Closely compacted together.’ 


These songs, then, are a mirror of the fluctuating fortunes 


* Haggai i, 1-11. 2’ Ps. exxvi, 4b. 3 Ibid. 1 b. * Haggai ii, 23. 
> Pa, CxESYV, 1: ® Haggai, ii, 19. 7 Ps. exxii, 1-3. 
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and feelings of Israel.’ ‘‘Their freshness, their brilliant 
color, their allusions, their reflection of the homely phrase 
and surrounding of the folk, show them to have no other 
author than the mouth of the people.” ” 

From the Sacred Books of the Old Testament it may be 
inferred that Palestine contained a large population; and 
that the land seems to have been cultivated from end to end. 
It was indeed like a beautiful garden. But to maintain that 
state of cultivation much care and labor were needed. It is 
interesting, therefore, to find the man who has been wilfully 
careless, and has become poor,’ held up to public contempt in 
a sonnet, that has found a place in a book made up of popular 
proverbs : , 


I went by the fields of the slothful, 
And by the vineyard of the man void of understanding ; 
And lo! it was all grown over with thorns, 
The face thereof was covered with nettles, 
And the stone wall thereof was broken down. 
Then I beheld, and considered well, 
I saw and received instruction ; 

Yet a little sleep and a little slumber, 

A little folding of the hands to sleep; 
So shall thy poverty come as a robber, 
And thy want as an armed man.‘ 


A poem such as this, so stinging in its scorn, recited 
among the people, must certainly have had a_ beneficent 
influence in promoting the prosperity of the nation. It was 
in the nature of a rebuke also to other singers, who may have 
endeavored to stir up popular discontent in songs descriptive 
of the misery of the poor, and the unlimited wealth of the 
rich. And even in modern times, from the social point of 
view, it is suggestive. 

Manual labor was held in honor by the early Hebrews. It 
is not surprising, therefore, to find traces of songs written in 
honor of various trades. As among the Kelts, who resembled 


1 Cheyne: Origin of the Psalter; p. 55. 

?Murray : Origin find Growth of the Psalms. 

* For the Arab’s opinion of the poor man, cf. Burton: op. c., p. 36. 

4 Prov. xxiv, 30 33. 
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illiant the Hebrews in their love of poetry, there was the song of the 
yhrase smith,' so also there is an ancient Hebrew song of the worker 
other in iron and copper.? The song as we now have it, is only a 
fragment; and the text is so obscure as to make it impossible 
ay be to reconstruct the poem. The extract given in Genesis prob- 
: and ably belonged to a series of popular songs, in which the min- 
> end. strel and the shepherd were eulogized also. 
1 that It is in the quietness of the home that the character is 
It is formed, traditions are strengthened, and impressions received 
Ifully that are everlasting. One of the most important Mosaic laws 
npt in was commanded to be observed in the home. When the Pas- 
ypular chal day came round and the ceremonies were performed, the 
children were encouraged to ask the meaning of the various 
actions done, in order that an opportunity might be had to 
explain them.* In this way, year after year, as the stories of 
the deliverance from Pharoh, the wanderings in the wilder- 
ness, the wonderful deeds of King David, and the splendid 
works of Solomon were told, the youthful Israelite learned to 
know and to love his country, its heroes, and the God of his 
fathers ; and thus was instilled into him the spirit that has 
been a powerful factor in the preservation of the Jewish race. 
In the Book of Psalms there are songs that seem to have been 
written rather for meditation in the silence of the home than 
for public recitation. They have a calmness of style, a depth 
5 of meaning, and are so suggestive that one unconsciously lin- 
cited gers long over them, as his own thoughts unfold themselves 
licent under the mystic spell of the poet. In these short poems the 
wae world-character of Hebrew poetry is brought forth. They 
have are like the still small voice that spoke to Elijah,‘ and that 
a still speaks in the heart of every human being. Among these 
f the poems of a meditative character, such as seem to suggest 
nt of home reading, we note one of singular beauty and suggestive- 
ness. The ideas running through it are, the eternity of God, 
, It His unchangeableness, and the life of man, which is ‘‘as 
won a passing day’’’ 


abled : —_— 
caabeae 1 Petrie: Collection of Ancient Irish Music. 

* Gen. iv, 23. 

3 Ex. xiv, 14. 

*1 King’s, xix, 12. 

° Moulton: Literary Study of the Bible, p. 475. 
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Thou turnest men again to dust, 

And sayest; “Return ye children of men!” 

A thousand years are in Thy sight 

But as yesterday when it is past, 

And as an hour in the night. 

The generation of men is ever shifting, 

They are like the herb which springs anew, 

Which shoots up in the morning and thrives, 

And in the evening it fades and withers,’ 
This beautiful poem must have been the work of a man who 
had thought and suffered much. We find so few traces of the 
writer who penned the lines of Hebrew songs that we seldom 
pause to think what manner of man he was. The poem is 
before our eyes like a rare diamond, the brilliancy and beauty 
of which fascinate, and prevent all thought of the humble 
material of which it ismade. The following lines from the 
same poem give room for much conjecture; they seem to come 
from the heart of an old man as he thought of the years gone 
by, and how very brief, like the flight of an arrow through the 
air,” his long life had been: 

Our life lasts seventy years, 

Or, at the most, cighty ; 

And its unrest is toil and emptiness ; 

For it passes away swiftly, and we take our flight.* 
Centuries after they were written these poems still produce a 
lasting impression. Their words sink into the memory, and 
again and again some incident in our own lives will make them 
seem to ring out loudly in our ears. Then our lives, too, seem 
to be, but as an hour that passes in the night. And since the 
effect is so great on the modern mind, it must have been much 
greater, more real and lasting on the mind of the ancient 
Hebrew. He lived amid the surroundings that suggested the 
poem, the language was a living one to him, the words had a 
music in them all his own, he was in accord with the writer 
of the poem and shared all his beliefs, emotions and hopes. 
The changelessness of God, and the continuous changing of 
things created, the coming of the seasons, the disappearance 


1 Ps. xc, 3-6; translation by Furness. 
? Wisdom, v. 12. 
3 Ps, xc, 10. 
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of the flower, that was full of beauty and life a little while 
before, the passing of man like a shipin the waves, that leaves 
no trace behind,' all these filled the Israelite with awe, and 
influenced his thought in a way the modern mind can hardly 
understand. 

In the Middle Ages the Jews enlivened the home with poeti- 
cal proverbs and riddles. On Friday evenings, in the winter- 
time, the family would remain for hours around the table, 
giving forth dainty epigrams, and listening to the delicately 
expressed acrostics and riddles of poets like Jehudah Halevi.” 
Among the early Hebrews, also, there was a large floating lit- 
erature of proverbs and riddles. Many of them are the expres- 
sion of popular experience, and were familiar everywhere. 
Others, however, are of a specially didactic character, and 
were probably intended for the domestic circle. These are 
directed to the various members of the family, and their object 
is to teach what is needed for the perfect home,—reverence for 
the father and mother,’ and a peaceful, harmonious spirit. 
The domestic faults are touched upon in words that are few 
and forceful ; and the virtues are extolled in a way that seems 
to make them lose their abstract qualities and become easy of 
attainment. The rich are exhorted to do acts of kindness,‘ 
and the man struggling with poverty is encouraged to make 
his humble room a cheerful home: 

setter is a dry morsel 
And quietness therewith, 

Than an house full of good cheer 
With strife. 


Cheerfulness is, indeed, in a home like the bright, warm sun- 
shine coming in and dispelling the coldness that was there; 
and again and again do we find poetical epigrams in praise 
of it. 
A merry heart doeth good 
Like a medicine ; 
But a broken spirit 
Drieth up the bones.® 


Honor of the father of the family was a virtue of the great- 


1 Wisdom v, 10. ? Abrahams: op. c., p. 386. * Prov. xxx, 19. 
* Prov. xxii, 2. § Prov. xvii, 1. 6 Prov. xvii, 22. 
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est importance among the Hebrews. All through their his- 
tory we find indication of the esteem in which he was held; 
many laws were enacted to enforce obedience to him, and the 
severest punishment inflicted on those who broke the laws. 
Some of the most beautiful figures in Hebrew literature are 
taken from the relation of father and son. Israel was the be- 
loved child of God.' The prominence given to this idea is one 
of the marks differentiating Hebrew literature from the liter- 
ature of all other ancient peoples. 

In the Vedas of the Hindoos, and the Avesta of the Zoroas- 
trians, are manifested vague ideas of the great Being behind 
the phenomena of nature—the storm-cloud, sun, and fire. 
But that Being dwells apart from men, and seems to look 
downcoldly andimpassively uponthem. Among the Hebrews, 
however, God was a loving Father, kind and forgiving, ready 
always to receive into His friendship again His wayward chil- 
dren. This love of Israel for his God was typified in the love 
of the son for his father. Nor was the mother neglected. 
Although there were undoubtedly many abuses of the law of 
divorce, and although woman occupied an inferior position to 
that of man, yet the wife and the mother were held in high 


honor by the early Hebrews. Many of the laws of Leviticus 
with regard to them cannot be paralleled in delicacy and ten- 
derness by any other ancient nation. The great law promul- 
gated in the wilderness declared that honor must be given 
alike to father and mother.” And in the popular proverbial 
literature it is written : 


The eye that mocketh at his father, 

And despiseth to obey his mother, 

The raven of the valley shall pick it out, 
And the young eagles shall eat it.’ 


Children, therefore, were instructed in their duties toward 
their parents, and that duty was made to appear to them of 
the greatest obligation. To facilitate the instruction and 
make it sink deeply into the youthful mind, poems were 


“1 Hosea 1, 10 b. 
2 Ex. xx, 12. 
3 Prov. xxx, 17 AV 
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written; and one of these we may believe was frequently 
recited in the domestic circle. 


My son, keep thy father’s commandment, 

And forsake not the law of thy mother ; 

Bind them continually in thy heart, 

And tie them. around thy neck ; 

When thou goest, it shall lead thee, 

When thou sleepest, it shall keep thee, 

And when thou wakest it shall talk with thee; 

For the commandment is a lamp, 

And the law is light, 

And the reproofs of instruction are the way of life.’ 


The influence of this poetry must have been very strong 
in keeping tight the family bonds and in promoting all that 
was righteous and conducive to earthly happiness. By means 
of it society was uplifted, for it acted on the individual in 
his formative period, and taught him the laws that are at 
the basis of all right social organizations. 

Since poetry had such a large share in social life, it is 
not at all strange that in the still chambers of death the 
silence should be broken by the soft music of the lute and 
by the mournful dirge. Among the early Hebrews, just as 
among those of to-day in Jerusalem,’ death was a terrible 
thing. In the words of Ben-Sirah, the Israelites wept for the 
dead, for his light had failed.* In the few death songs we pos- 
sess the anguish of heart is manifested in a way that makes 
the grief of the ancient singer something so real and sad, as to 
awaken sincere sympathy in the reader of to-day. The prin- 
cipal poem of this class, one that is famous all the world over, 
is the lament of David over Saul and Jonathan. Even in the 
fragmentary state in which we have it, it is a perfect mourn- 
ing song. The sorrow that is in every line seems now as keen 
as it was centuries ago in the heart of him who sang it on the 
ruins of Siglag.‘ Nothing wrings the heart so much as the 
“Teter a a, ©. ee oe 

*Cf. an interesting article in the Cosmopolitan, Jan., 1899, on ‘‘ The Jews in 
Jerusalem,”’ p. 817 f. 


*Ecclus. xxii, 10. 
‘I Samuel xxx, 1; 2 Samuel i, 2 
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tears of a strong man, and the tears of King David seem 
even now to stain this poem: 


Understand, O Judah, the things that are hard, 
Mourn, O Israel, 
The wounded upon thy high place! 
How have the strong men fallen! 
Tell it not in Gath, 
Announce it not in the streets of Asquelon ; 
Lest the daughters of the Philistines have pleasure, 
Lest the daughters of the heathen rejoice, 
Mountains in Gilboa fet not the dew fall! 
And let it not rain upon you, Mountains of Death !! 
For there the shield of brave men was cast away. 


Jonathan, my heart is wounded by thy death, 
[ am distressed because of thee, my brother Jonathan. 
‘Thou hast been exceedingly dear to me, 
Thy love to me was passing the love of women, 
Ifow have the strong men fallen! 
And the weapons of war been destroyed !? 

This is the funeral song over the Hebrew dead. Stories 
have been woven round the old King of Israel, history has 
recorded the deeds he performed, tradition of the ages has 
made him a hero of the dim past; but this little poem brings 
the man David very near us; it brings him just as he was, with 
the warm heart beating in his breast that has made the love 
of the world go out to him. 

In every part of Hebrew life poetry entered, and its influ- 
ence was felt everywhere. It expressed the highest hopes of 
the soul, and aided in the spiritual formation that tended to 
the realization of those hopes. Moreover, Hebrew poetry con- 
tains within itself the germs of life. Its interest and influ- 
ence did not cease with the united existence of the people for 
whom it was primarily composed. It has spread abroad 
beyond Lebanon and the great sea, and has become the com- 


'T have here adopted the reading of Lucian and of the Vetus Itala. LXX has: 
aypot axapyoy, tis difficult to conjecture the original text. 

?This translation is based on the Hebrew Text of Budde, in Haupt’s ‘‘ The 
Sacred Books of the Old Test.’’ ‘‘The Books of Samuel.’’ 2 Sam’, i, 17-21; 


> oF 
25-27. 
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mon property of the world. During every century since the 
days when the great Descendant of King David sent forth 
His apostles Hebrew songs have been sung in every land; 
their message of hope, and joy, and instruction, have elevated 
and made happy and guided the weak and the ignorant, the 
rich and the wise. In them, as they are now collected in our 
Sacred Books, there is a depth of meaning, a beauty of 
expression, a divine inspiration, and an everlasting character 
that show the people who produced them to have been, indeed, 
chosen of God, and that their holy songs contain the living 
Word of Eternal Wisdom. 


ENEAS B. Goopwin. 





EUGENE O’GROWNEY AND THE REVIVAL OF 
GAELIC. 


The recent death of Father O’Growney far from home and 
kin, recalls to memory his life-long labours and strivings for 
the rehabilitation of his race. To his single efforts is owing, 
in large measure, the present happy condition of affairs in that 
the Irish people are awakening to a right perception of the 
principle of Nationality, and bestirring themselves to action 
upon it. To appraise his deeds at their merits, one must 
comprehend the world of vain illusions and inconstant flut- 
terings from which his clear voice has called back his people 
and veered them to the forgotten track, whither alone their 
highest destinies may be pursued. The radical causes of Ire- 
land’s madness are remote to seek, wherefore it will be useful, — 
and commendable, too, on other counts, —to glance at the chap- 
ter-titles of its history, if, perchance, we may discern what 
has become of a onetime Keltic land and whence this Teutonic 
changeling. 

There is an insular group in the Western Ocean of mainly 
two islands, a longer easternmost called Britain and, breast- 
ing the high main, a shorter westernmost called, amongst 
other names, Scottia. Both were part of the Keltic nation, 
were indeed the last organic survivals of a great folk-name, 
which had once occupied a southern middle zone of Europe, 
from Asia to the Atlantic, but whose identity had become 
absorbed through race mixture on the mainland. The people 
of Britain, in the matter of tongue, were closely joined to 
their kindred on the Continent, and may be held as an exten- 
sion of the neighboring Gallic tribes. Tested by that standard, 
Ireland differed from both. The British and Irish languages 
stood to each other almost in the relation connecting modern 
English and German. A comparison of habits, institutions, 
and culture reveals wider Irish divergencies. Because of re- 
moter geographical position of the Irish from the theoretical 
Indo-European cradle-land, an earlier period of arrival and 
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occupation might be advanced for them; their sharp language 
bias, when the slow and conservative rate of sound-mutation 
amongst the Kelts is regarded, would prove long separation 
from their fellow kindred of Keltic stock, while their culture 
and temperament variants point to sojourn in different climes 
and to contact with other peoples. For nearer definition the 
material to hand is provokingly evasive. When we consider 
the total failure of direct testimony of such sort, as for instance, 
explicit historical mention from foreign sources, or a chain of 
continental place-names that could be vindicated for distinctly 
Irish ; and again when confronted by the native wealth of 
origines stories,—that vague penumbra and borderland between 
the historical and the prehistoric where our eponymous ances- 
tors, looming with a bigness beyond human, have their dwelling 
and real frontiers are not determinable,—then we must confess 
that the provenance of our race, the path they journeyed,. 
the time of their final occupation and what were the tribes 
they subjugated, are all matters dark to us. However, at the. 
first dawn of historical light we find them enjoying such a 
high degree of culture, marked by such intricately organized 
social conditions and altogether endowed with traits so 
ingrained and peculiar that we may safely project the whole 
far back into the unseen time-distance beyond. And they 
have long inhabited the country, for the epigraphic witness of 
the Ogham inscribed stones marks the inferior limit of what 
must have been an immemorial occupation. The Roman con- 
quest of Gaul that extended to Britain lifts the veil from that 
island and affords us a glimpse of it as seen by its conquerors. 
The western isle wins only a scant reference, for the foreign 
light declines again, and we must await the beginning of native 
accounts a couple of centuries later. In the meantime the. 
British, having themselves become Christian by contact with 
the Roman soldiery, and now with customs, institutions, and 
language, whereof the pristine Keltic cast had suffered serious 
modification through foreign influence, came over to Ireland 
and introduced Christianity. Of their efforts to make them- 
selves understood, preaching in a patois half British, half 
Gaelic, even modern spoken Irish holds for us unmistakable 
traces. One of their number, a Romanized Britain, from the 
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northern half of the island, united the Christian stations 
founded by his predecessors, carried a knowledge of the Faith 
into districts hitherto unvisited, and completed the work of 
national conversion. He was the Patrick of the Gael. 

On the opening of the native records we find evidences of 
disturbance in the race-distribution of the islands. The Scotti 
or ciniud Scuitt, to give them their proper name, had passed 
beyond their territorial limits and established settlements in 
the Island of Britain, one occupying the western side of its 
northern half and the other the district now called South 
Wales. The former colony brought with it the name of the 
mother country, namely, Scottia or Scotland, a name which it 
retains to this day, even as its people still speak the Irish 
language Insome few things they have held a more tenacious 
grip of Irish tradition than those who remained at home, as 
witness the tribal system, the so-called Highland tartan, and 
the Highland pipes. The other, at best an insignificant set- 
tlement, accepted the British language and is, therefore, now 
indistinguishable. In return the British made descents upon 
freland and founded local colonies. There were the Cruithni 
of Antrim, the people who bestowed the name Salchdit upona 
place in Tipperary and the Walshes of the Mountains in the 
barony of Iverk, in the county of Kilkenny. Every Irishman 
whose name is Walsh is descended from those British settlers, 
and the name in Irish is still Bretnach, the Britain. During 
the same interval the southern and eastern portions of Britain 
had fallen into the hands of certain Germanic tribes, and some 
of the displaced inhabitants were forced to seek a home ina 
promontory of France over against Cornwall. The district has 
ever since been called Brittany, and its people still speak a 
British dialect. 

Those of the Germanic race-accession called themselves in 
their own tongue Hnglisc (the name Anglo-Saxon as applied 
to themselves or to their language was unknown to them). 
The British they called Wealh, that is, the old Keltic tribe- 
name Volce' specialized to designate those who did not speak 
a Germanic language. To the Irish fell the task of converting 
the new-comers to Christianity, as the Welsh, whose memory 


1Kluge, Worterbuch, sub voce Welsch. 
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of the conquest still smarted, and was even occasionally 
renewed by minor racial feuds, elected rather to leave them 
alone. Accordingly the northern English folk were converted 
by the zealous priests of St. Columb Cille’s great missionary 
establishment at Hi. Of a kind with their first peaceful 
meeting was for long centuries afterwards the intercourse of 
the English and the Irish. Indeed, subsequent acts which 
engendered the bitterest hatred between the peoples called 
English and Irish, though popularly attributed to the Ger- 
manic element in the English nation, were in their inception 
and for a long period of their continuance solely the work 
of the Normans. It is significant that we possess an Irish 
poem written by an English prince, who had found shelter 
during exile in Ireland and received his education in its col- 
leges, wherein he recounts the hospitality and kindness he 
had received in each of the four provinces of Ireland, whereas 
the great prototype of the vulgar book of the modern English 
tourists is the infamous Zopographia Hibernia of Gerald de 
Barry, a Norman priest. 

From the ninth century onwards the whole island group 
was engaged in repelling the hordes of Northmen who 
infested the coasts and even effected permanent lodgments 
inland. When that element was finally disposed of, either 
by battle or by peaceful assimilation, the island of Britain, 
then called England, was profoundly disturbed by the invasion 
of William the Norman. A good gauge of the magnitude of 
the change wrought by this event may be obtained by exam- 
ination of the English language before and after the conquest. 
After a century’s breathing-space the Normans directed their 
attention to Ireland and made a descent upon that country in 
1169. 

A desultory conquest followed. It is curious that Ireland 
so long resisted the prowess and improved methods of warfare 
to which England had succumbed so quickly. More remarka- 
ble was the fascination exercised by Keltic civilization upon 
the strangers. The sons of feudal Normans discarded the 
traditions of their people, took Irish wives, and set their 
establishments in order for carrying on the business of Irish 
tribal chieftains. Forat that time Irish Kelticism was vigorous 
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enough to absorb anything less than an annihilating incubus 
of foreign material. It must be remembered that whereas 
Britain was Romanized near the first century, traditional 
Keltic institutions sustained no serious check in Ireland until 
the twelfth, and even then their integrity was very little 
impaired. However, the meddlesome suzerainty of Norman 
England, the unremitting influx of foreign settlers and the 
policy of maintaining an armed Pale constituted perpetual 
sources of irritation, distracted the native forces and con- 
solidated English power. Then it was that the name Gall, 
once applied to the dreaded Dane, was transferred to the 
English. Unfortunately for Ireland, the course of political 
events in England brought about a religious change and 
added an envenomed element to the bitterness of race opposi- 
tion. And that ingredient, howsoever the fact may be disguised 
for shame, or how cavalierly soever the contrary may be 
flaunted by English organs, has been the motive agent of Eng- 
land’s dealings with Ireland ever since. Finally a wearying 
series of harassings and plantations ends with the raid of 
Oliver Cromwell, who formally finished the conquest of Ire- 
land begun in the twelfth century. 

The glorious reign of letters in Ireland from its prehistoric 
beginning to its violent extinction in the seventeenth century 
need not be dwelt on here. Irish labours at home and abroad 
for the propagation of religion and learning and the advance- 
ment of civilization are well known, and are even now begin- 
ning to be grudgingly acknowledged, owing to the insist- 
ence of plain truth revealed by superior foreign scholarship. 
Irish books have long won a place beside the Greek, Latin 
and Sanskrit classics upon the study-tables of the learned. 
And they have not been slow to declare how grievous a loss 
human knowledge has sustained from the circumstance that 
the English should have elected to include truth as part-object 
of their ever-triumphantly successful policy of repression. 
And hence it is that the grateful acknowledgments of indebt- 
edness to the lrish in these things, now abundantly set forth 
in many places, have not come out from those calling them- 
selves by the English name. 

About the time of Cromwell, the first stand in defence of 
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Gaelic speech is to be chronicled. As the tale of Father 
O’Growney’s life-tasks is a recital also of the coming steps 
of the neo-Gaelic revival, so there is a story of seven- 
teenth century effort intimately blent with the labours of 
the Four Masters, of Dubaltach mac Firbisig and of Dr. 
Geoffrey Keatynge. Theshock that culminated in the triumph 
of Cromwell was a death-blow to the Irishry and all their 
name stood for. Their long inherited individuality having 
withstood the rude brunt of assailings re-urged with a long 
persistency, yielded sullenly to the power of conquest. Then 
the scholars of that day, with an infallible instinct for what 
was most precious, retreated to the last citadel, the heart of 
the nation, and defended her language. Thence ousted by 
the working of shameful laws, enforced by a grimly ready 
executive, they retreated again beyond the sea and sought 
from Louvain, from Rome and from Paris to smuggle over 
intellectual supplies to the beleaguered. A pattern of such 
noble constancy to a hope was never seen, nor ever so villain- 
ously thwarted. And soit failed. For the final overthrow of 
native power meant the decay of native schools, and the Penal 
Code proclaimed that it was either: accept English language, 
thought, and religion, or remain ignorant. The Irish chose 
the latter alternative. Then all became dark, and fora couple 
of generations we have the spectacle of a folk who had enjoyed 
prehistoric culture, deliberately condemned to a state of illit- 
eracy, and that by a stronger nation who had gained the very 
first knowledge and use of letters from them. Well, even if 
negative, it was at least a requital in kind. 

There followed an order of things of which the present is 
an outcome. Condemned to perpetual ignorance or deny their 
fathers, they made a choice that seemed to them no sacrifice. 
However, with lapse of time and a couple of generations, the 
memory of the things of their fathers began to fade and a 
folk long in the use of them had an inborn yearning for letters. 
They saw the well-dressed and powerful ones of the land read 
and speak English, and that also told by contrast with their 
own helplessness and poverty. In this sad condition of arti- 
ficially induced savagery, their highly elaborated tradition 
having fallen bodily away, their tongue lost all visible con- 
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nection with a literature ; they began to regard it as a vulgar 
gibberish bound up with their miserable lot and somehow 
responsible for it. In such sort did they despise the things 
of hearth and home—merely a revulsion from the shabbiness 
of realism—that they hated all that was left of their own 
and pined for the commodities of the foreign people. Their 
fathers’ books had ceased to be even a memory and now they 
craved for the books of the stranger. Geoffrey Keatynge died 
in 1644, Eugene O’Growney was not born until 1868, and they 
missed the course in the long dark span, without a beacon 
light. For presently there arose a stealthy unorganized effort 
to learn English. The hedge schoolmaster was abroad. With 
him the poor deluded parents, generated in dungeon darkness, 
conspired to stamp out the only language the people knew, 
and introduce a strange one they knew nothing about And 
herculean as was the labour, and miserable the tools, they 
succeeded. Irish words were declared contraband. For every 
one spoken in the home the parent etched a notch upon a 
little tally-stick which the poor child carried at a string 
around his neck. For its tell-tale reckoning he had to yield 
himself to a condign suffering on the morrow at the hands of 
an ignorant and ridiculously pedantic functionary who ruled 
in a ditch-side bothy amid all the concomitants of squalor. 
That tally-stick with its fetish terrors proved such an effective 
instrument that a revival of its use with reversed action 
might be commended to Gaelic Leaguers of our own day. 
After about a century of such educational régime the 
governors of the land bethought themselves of giving some 
measure of teaching to their Irish subjects. A scheme for 
national education was drawn up and subscribed to by those 
who then held the destinies of the people in their hands. That 
nobody should ask what was to be the language of the new 
schoolsis a little astounding. Indeed, fully thirty years before, 
when the Government established a college at Maynooth for the 
education of young men intended for the priesthood, nobody 
seems to have doubted for a moment that the language of the 
place should be English. Irish ecclesiastics at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century had lost the clear vision of their 
forerunners at the beginning of the seventeenth. With May- 
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nooth in full blast and a network of ‘‘National’’ schools all 
over the country teaching a foreign language, it seemed as if the 
Irishry had but scant hopes of withstanding such vigorous meas- 
ures for their improvement. The children pattered a strange 
jargon at the fireside of week nights, the priest preached in it 
Sundays from the pulpits, and all persons who would be con- 
sidered respectable spoke it. The leaders of the people had 
turned traitors. However, one man was found to raise his 
voice against the awful imposition, the man who has deserved 
best of Irish Ireland in this century, her one faithful son in a 
supreme crisis, John, Archbishop of Tuam. But ‘‘is maole 
guala gan brathir, is mall buille an aon-duirn,’’ in a fight 
“bare is the shoulder without a brother, slow the stroke of 
one fist.””, When he died the Irish enemy may be said to have 
become an extinct species, and the last conquest was consum- 
mated. 

England’s tardy boon ot education explains itself when we 
consider its resemblance to a certain gift horse of antiquity. 
Its avowed object was proselytism. In opposition to this in- 
tent the Christian Brothers established a system of primary 
schools. They also elected to teach English. A number of 
convent schools began to appear—devoted to the primary and 
higher education of Irish girls, and they, too, teach in English. 
Indeed, there are no more virulent nor effective opposers of 
everything Irish than those convent schools. Their main 
object seems to be to teach children committed to their care 
to speak English with an English accent. It seems a judg- 
ment upon them that parents having acquired a taste for this 
accent now deport their children by wholesale annually to 
England so they may learn it at first hand. Thus those who 
are to be the future mothers of the nation are made wry-necked 
from infancy, and the very hearthstone, the foundation of a 
people’s true nationality, is uprooted and overturned. 

In the Intermediate Schools, it is true, a something called 
‘“Keltic’? gets recognition as a subject on a footing with 
continental languages. As the intermediate system itself 
transcends classification, the ‘‘ Keltic’’ may safely be bulked 
with it. In the ‘‘ National’’ schools the national language 
may be taught outside of school hours merely as an extra, but 
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only to pupils in the higher forms, that is to say, to those who 
are already securely transformed into English. Of the Train- 
ing Colleges for teachers, some give Irish tuition, others, in- 
cluding at least one under popular management, do not. In 
some of the National, Brothers’ and Convent schools, Irish is 
taught, and some priests favour its use, and do all in their 
power to preserve it. But the overwhelming majority of both 
school-teachers and clergy accept the assumption that Ireland 
is an English province and act accordingly. 

Politics also, though proceeding from the best of intentions, 
has contributed mightily to the disintegration of Irish Nation- 
hood. Themethods of politicians, too, have ever been vitiated 
by an illusion in that they seek to arrogate to the transient 
objects of modern political activity the exclusive title to the 
name of Nationality. Matters vaunted as of prime import 
succeed each other so rapidly that there is no interval for 
taking account of the supreme need. It has already been 
pointed out that the principle of racial hatred is an accidental 
and unnatural circumstance, and does not by any means con- 
stitute a secure and positive motive for Nationality. The 
present system of passive resistance was invented by O’Con- 
nell, whoconducted his great meetings in English and sustained 
his propaganda by an English Press in Dublin. The leaders 
of all succeeding movements have copied his tactics. The 
Land League agitation has contributed its own share to the 
province-making. Those of us who remember the country 
twenty years ago and see it now can estimate the change 
wrought by a strenuous popular movement conducted in En- 
glish. Those political movements have rendered incalculable 
service to the people no doubt, and the totality of change can- 
not be laid at the door of the Land League, while there were, 
besides, such powerful concurrent agents as the educational 
and religious forces. But to it may be charged the fact that 
nowadays Irishmen utterly fail to take themselves in the 
absolute, that their faces are ever turned to London, and that 
they think and act with habitual reference to England. 


Now, after a century of native energy exerted against our 
civilization, the task of summing up our present state is a sad 
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one. With the exception of the Irish-speaking counties on 
the northern, western, and southern seaboards, Ireland may 
be regarded as blotted out. The almost total loss of the Irish 
nation to itself and to the world is the result. To those 
familiar with our still untainted people, and who possess 
some detailed knowledge of their past, the loss is a poignant 
one. 

A few years ago some young men recognizing the difference, 
set themselves to stem the tide of Anglicization. They formed 
a society in Dublin, having for object the promotion of the 
use of Irish amongst the people. Hitherto, Gaelic societies 
had contented themselves by purveying small quantities of 
literature to dilettante students. The men of the new society 
had a more practical concern. They recognized that enough 
of tradition still lived in the Irish-speaking districts to enable 
them to effect a junction once more with our neglected litera- 
ture, and so raise up a nation having ideals of its own. One 
of the leaders in the new effort, and one who certainly did a 
man’s work in furthering its aims, was Father O’Growney. 

He was born in the County of Meath in 1863. It is a 
curious gloss on the word ‘‘ National’? as applied to our 
system of primary education that he passed through the 
ordinary curriculum of instruction provided by it without 
once having the slightest suspicion that Ireland possessed a 
national language. He first became aware of that fact after 
entering the Seminary at Navan to commence his studies for 
the priesthood. There he eagerly read all the books dealing 
with the subject that came in his way and succeeded in 
acquiring a knowledge of Irish by private study. On coming 
to Maynooth he found many Irish-speaking fellow-students 
more fortunate than himself in having been born outside the 
English Pale. With their help he soon learned to speak 
Irish. His interest in the language begot a like interest in 
others and in a short time he had conversation classes afoot. 
His opportunity was highly favorable. He had to his hand 
natives of the four provinces of Ireland, with abundant 
occasion for collecting all dialect variants of the spoken 
language in its present state, and he had besides free access 
to the great store of printed and manuscript books in the 
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College Library. He spent his vacations in language pil- 
grimages to the various districts of Irish Ireland, thus acquir- 
ing a valuable collection of dialect material and a just 
appreciation of the Gaelic as compared with the English 
Irishman. Some few years after his ordination he was chosen 
professor of the Irish language in his own College of May- 
nooth. The Irish Hierarchy could not have made choice of 
a happier instrument for inaugurating the present noble 
endeavour of liberated Maynooth to undo the evil work of 
the black days under the Government. And when rapidly 
declining health forced him reluctantly to quit the field of 
his beloved labours the same wise judgment did not fail 
them in selecting as his successor Dr. Hickey, one who is a 
thorough master of his craft, and justly appreciates the 
importance of his position in the pivot centre of Gaeldom, 
the truly national and vigorous Maynooth of to-day. 

Father O’Growney was splendidly equipped for his teach- 
ing duties. Knowledge, wit and enthusiasm were his, and a 
consciousness of the sharp need for retrieval if Ireland would 
preserve enough continuity with its past to make it self-iden- 
tical. Poor John Fleming, then coming near the evening 
head-land and unyoking time, relinquished the editing of 
the Gaelic Journal to his jouthful and energetic abettor. 
He at once remodelled the management, extended the cir- 
culation and made an effort to reach the common people. 
He set himself then to make good the almost total defect of 
elementary instruction-books and devised, with the concur- 
rence of Dr. Walsh, the Archbishop of Dublin, a simple 
system of phonetic sound representation that has long since 
proved itself of the highest worth. The Jowrna became the 
organ of the Gaelic League and both became energetic. Young 
Ireland was aroused, the principle, ‘‘ Language Makes the 
Man,” was their forwarding cry, and the old English myth 
was roundly questioned. Wherefore thy being? Offshoots 
from the League spread over the country, both without and 
within the Pale, comrades in many a foreign land joined the 
line, and the widespread Gaeldom of to-day becoming con- 
scious was aghast to find itself foreign to itself and alien to 
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its forbears. At the cry of impending danger to the land, 
the flood rallied, returned, filled the arid places as by a tidal 
pore and an Irish heart throbbed again in Erin. For luck it 
was not a rehearsal of the story of Caillech Bérre. Shesatin 
her grey hairs a witherling, bewailing her plump days now 
that her ebb and eventide was at hand, so that she said :— 


Céinmair ailén mara mair, 
dosnic tuile iarna traigh 
is mé ni fresciu domthi 
tuile tar éis aithbi.' 


O happy the isle of the great sea, 
Which the flood reaches after the ebb; 
As for me I do not expect 

Flood after ebb to come to me. 


The broad arrow of the highest cubit mark was well set in 
on the occasion of the address delivered in the Antient Con- 
cert Rooms in Dublin by Father P. C. Yorke, of San Fran- 
cisco, last September. There, in a torrent of eloquence such 
as no Dublin roof-tree has resounded to since the days of 
Flood and Grattan, he delivered his thrilling slogan to the 
clans of Ireland. It was acry of the awakening, a shout of 
triumph for the Gael at his starting-place, a fitting pzan for 
the re-birth of a Nation. The long overshadowed goal stood 
revealed in clear light when Ireland turned weary eyes thither 
and saw it. Then her pulses quickened, a flush of life came 
over her, welling even again from that old mysterious elixir 
source, and she is alert. No more like a hound that has lost 
both sight and trail need she range at fault, vexing the very 
welkin with bootless barking, but in a view hallo and a quick 
run up, she bounces to her quarry. And when her blood is 
up, who may snatch it from her ? . 

Still, in the joy of harvest-time we must not forget one who 
has borne the toils of seed-sowing. That shout from Dublin 
echoed over the earth and reached the ears of one stricken to 
death on the Pacific Slope. Father O’Growney was lying in 








“Walllech Bérre, ed. Kuno Meyer in Otia Merseiana, the publication of the Arts 
Faculty of University College, Liverpool. Part I, 1898; p. 128. 
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the Sisters’ Hospital, at Los Angeles, nearing the end. He 
rejoiced to greet that day of rich fruition for his life-labours, 
but his heart quailed at the knowledge that he should never 
more see the land or the folk that had been the objects of his 
thoughts and his struggles. Columb Cille, it was said, was 
banished and laid under penance never again to look upon the 
soil of Ireland ; so it is recorded he said : 

fil stil nglais 

fégbas Hérinn dar a hais.' 

There is a grey eye 

That will look back over the shoulder at Erin 
as he set forth on his banning. The no less rigid decree of 
Death forbade Father O’Growney evermore to see the sun rise 
over his native plain of Yemair, to hear the brooks sing at 
noontide, or listen to little children lisp the Irish tongue, the 
soul and spirit of his race, melody to him sweeter than all the 
music of the world. Then he turned his face to the wall and 
wept. The yearning of the exile had come upon him, a 
craving not to be appeased until Doom ; the desire of his two 
eyes struggled with the bitterness of his lot, and in that tumult 
his heart broke. Since Columb Cille many an Irish soul has 
sent back to that land its supreme homage in the imminence 
of death ; none with such longing as he whose grey eye from 
the distant Pacific looked back over the shoulder at Erin. 

But his spirit will not die. It will soar far to the West 

and be with the morning sun in Ireland. It will whisper to 
the children of his race: ‘‘ Build ye up your Nation, hoard 
ever each one of the fragments of your patrimony; therein lies 
your treasure, therein your right of existence, your title to 
stand as Irishmen before all the people of the world.’’ And at 
his word the horrid darkness will flee from the land so that it 
will shine there as in the old-time vision of an Irish Saint who 
saw it blazing up with one effulgence, even unto Heaven. 
And the poor wanderer in his lonely grave at Los Angeles will 


await his resurrection in peace. 
RICHARD HENEBRY. 


1 Lebor na huidre, p. 58, line 22. 
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THE WORKS OF HIPPOLYTUS.' 


Every student of Early Church History is aware of the ser- 
vice rendered to science and religion by the Imperial Acad- 
emy of Sciences at Vienna, through the publication of a new 
series of the Latin Ecclesiastical Writers which shall satisfy 
the just demands of our age, grown exacting in all that per- 
tains to the purity of text, the research for and comparison of 
the best manuscripts, the correctness of printing, the fulness of 
prolegomena, indexes, and those other academical ‘‘ subsidia ”’ 
that give suitable orientation to all who are anxious to begin 
with the ipsissima verba of the ancients, as far as they can now 
be restored.? By this act the scholars of the Austrian Academy 
have relieved all students, at least partially, from the yoke of 
older and imperfect editions of the Latin Christian writers. 
This is true, notably, as regards the Migne editions or reprints, 
in which typographical errors abounded, and many of whose 
volumes have been reprinted with a pagination differing from 
that of the original collection. Owing to the progress of 
patrology, this collection is henceforth incomplete. Not only 
have many important texts of the Fathers, both Greek and 
Latin, been discovered since the completion of Migne’s collec- 
tion, but of many of those therein included new editions, more 
accurate and serviceable, have been issued.* 





1Die Griechischen Christlichen Schriftsteller der ersten drei Jahrhunderte 
herausgeg. von der Kirchenviiter Commission der K. Preuss. Akademie der Wis- 
senschaften. Hippolyt’s Werke. I. Band: Exegetische und homiletische Schriften. 
1, Hilfte: Der Kommentar zum Buche Daniel und die Fragmente des Kommentars 
zum Hohenliede, herausgegeben von N. Bonwetsch. 2. Hilfte: Kleine exegetische 
und homiletische Schriften, herausgegeben von Hans Achelis. 

The Graeco-Christian Writers of the First Three Centuries. Edited by the 
Church-Fathers’ Commission of the Royal Prussian Academy of Sciences. The 
Works of Hippolytus; Vol. I. Exegetical and Homiletic Writings; Part I. Com- 
mentary on Daniel and Fragments of the Commentary on the Canticle of Canticles, 
edited by N. Bonwetsch ; Part II. Minor Exegetical and Homiletic Writings, 
edited by Hans Achelis. Leipzig, J.C. Hinrichsche Buchhandlung, 8°, pp. 
xxvii—374 ; x—309. $5.50. 

* Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum editum consilio et impensis 
Academiae Litterarum Caesareae Vindobonensis, Vindobonae, 8°, 1866. 

* Patrologiae Cursus Completus, seu Bibliotheca Universalis, integra, uniformis, 
commoda, oeconomica omnium SS. Patrum, Doctorum Scriptorumque eccl. qui ab 
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The Royal Prussian Academy of Sciences now follows 
worthily in the footsteps of their brethren of Vienna, and 
proposes to print within the next twenty years a series of some 
fifty stately octavo volumes, in which shall be housed, with 
the due scientific apparatus, all the works, entire or frag- 
mentary, of the Christian Greek writers of the first three 
centuries of ourera. In addition, whatever documents, per- 
taining to Christianity and written in Greek, fall within this 
period, will be given hospitality. Hence the writings of 


aevo apostolico adusque Innocentii III.tempora floruerunt. Accurante J. P. Migne. 

Series Prima in qua prodeunt Patres, Doctores Scriptoresque Ecclesiae Latinae 
a Tertulliano ad Gregorium Magnum, Paris, 1844-1849, 79 vols. 4°. Series Secunda, 
etc. a Gregorio Magno ad Innocentium III. ibid, 1850-1855, vols 8u-218. Indices 
generales simul et speciales. ibid ; 4 vols —221 vol. 

Series Graeca etc. a S. Barnaba ad Photium ibid, 1857-1860, 104 vol. Series 
Graeca posterior in qua etc. usque ad Concilii Florentini tempora, vol. 105-162. 
There is no such index for the Greek Fathers as for the Latin Fathers. Dorotheos 
Scholarios published at Athens, in 1879, a quarto catalogue in Ureek of all the 
Greek texts in Migne and in the Collection of the Byzantine writers, published at 
Bonn (1828-1855, 45 vol. 8°); also in 1883 one volume of a quarto Index Rerum to 
the contents of the Greek Migne and the Boun Byzantines. A. Kreissberg (St, 
Petersburg, 1881), published a very faulty alphabetical index of the Greek Fathers 
in Migne. cf. Bardenhewer, Patrologie, 1894, p. 19. 

Besides the valuable indications and discussions contained in De Rossi’s ‘‘ Bul- 
letino di Archeologia Cristiana,’’ and the ‘‘ Nuovo Bulletiino’’ that succeeds it, the 
student of patrology will find in the ‘‘ Bulletin Critique ’’ (Paris), the ‘‘ Revue des 
Questions Historiques’”’ (ibid), the “ Theologische Quartalschrift’’ of Tuebingen, 
the “ Historisches Jahrbuch,’ of the Goerres Society, and other Catholic publica- 
tions of the Continent, occasional compte-rendus, general or special, that will keep 
him informed of al! notable discoveries in patristic literature. Excellent resumés 
are those of Father Savi (Barnabite), ‘‘ Delle scoperte e dei progressi realizzati nell’ 
antica letteratura cristiana durante |’ultimo decennio,’’ Siena, 1£93, 8°, and Dr. A. 
Ehrhard, ‘ Die altchristliche Litteratur und ihre Erforschung seit 1880, Allgemeine 
Uebersicht und erste Litteraturbericht (1880-84) Freiburg, 1594. The Catholic 
‘‘ Patrologie’’ of Bardenhewer (ibid, 1894), and the Protestant ‘‘ Geschichte der 
altchristlichen Litteratur’’ of Kriiger (English translation, Macmillan, 1897) con- 
tain notices of nearly all the additional texts that have lately been published 
within this domain. They may most easily be consulied by the English reader in 
** Ante-Nicene Christian Library’’ whose tenth volume centains translations of 
early Christian works discovered since the completion of the series, and selections 
from the Commentaries of Origen, edited by A. Menzies, Edinburgh, 1897. The 
American edition of this valuable work is disfigured by a series of polemical anti- 
Catholic notes from the pen of the late Bishop Coxe. Tne new and ever increasing 
material concerning the Christian Martyrs will best be found in the “ Analecta 
Bollandiana’’ one of the most scientific and meritorious of modern historical pub- 
lications. This same review appiies the touch-stone of a fearless criticism to all 
hagiological works that appear from time totime. The ‘‘ Texte und Untersuch- 
ungen zur Geschichte der altchristlichen Litteratur’’ of Gebhardt and Harnack ; 
the Cambridge ‘Texts and Studies,’ contributions to patristic and biblical lit- 
erature ; the ‘‘ Forschungen’”’ of Zahn since 1881 (5 vols.), and the ‘‘ Anecdota 
Maredsolana’’ since 1893 (2 vols.), are treasure-houses of new texts, Greek and 
Latin. If I add to the above the henceforth classic works of Adolph Harnack, on 
the ‘Geschichte der altcbristlichen Litteratur’’ (two parts in 4 volumes) 
Leipzig 1893 sq., and the noble “Bibliographical Synopsis’? of E. C. Richardson 
(supplement to the Ante-Nicene Fathers; Buffalo, 1887), the reader will have 
before him the best of the latest ‘‘subsidia’’ for the study of patrology. 
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heretics, and all authentic Acts of Martyrs, will be included— 
every volume to be executed as part of a plan and according 
to the method and principles of scientific patrology. If the 
original Greek texts are no longer available, the earliest and 
best translations will be offered. Introductions in the Ger- 
man tongue, and indexes of philological and historical char- 
acter, will accompany each work. Such more profound 
studies or ‘‘excursus’’ as may be needed, will be printed in 
the “Texte und Untersuchungen ”’ of Gebhardt and Harnack, 
out of which enterprise, indeed, this design has arisen. 

The first fruits of these labors lie before us in a goodly 
Greek volume, containing the exegetic and homiletic writings 
of Hippolytus. It is edited by Professor Bonwetsch of Gét- 
tingen and Privat-docent Achelis of the same university, 
scholars already well and favorably known, the former for his 
“History of Montanism’’ and the latter for his edition of 
the so-called ‘‘Canons’’ of Hippolytus. 

If we except that extraordinary man, Origen, the founder of 
our Christian systematic theology, whose portrait by Eusebius’ 
hand of genius may be seen in the sixth book of the ‘‘ Church 
History,’’ no figure of the third century appeals more to the 
student of patrology than Hippolytus. Neither Carthage 
nor Alexandria nor Antioch, though no longer poor in thinkers 
and writers of Christian persuasion, offer one around whose 
person centre so many questions of grave import. One needs 
only to look at the space his name occupies in the modern 
“literature’’ of pre-Constantinian Christian history, to be 
convinced that neither Cyprian nor Tertullian—scarcely Chal- 
kenteros himself—have so aroused the curiosity and the criti- 
cism of patrologists of every school and shade of temper. And 
this attention to his person and his writings is nothing. new. 
The primitive Christians eschewed actual portraits of Christ 
and the Saints. One may count on the fingers of one hand 
the actual portraits (not, of course, paintings, symbols and 
the like) that have reached us—medallions of Peter and Paul, 
a bust of Callixtus, perhaps a head of Christ in Santa Domitilla. 
But Hippolytus had the extraordinary honor of a statue from 
the contemporaries of Tertullian,' whose rigoristic views on the 





‘This statue, now much restored, may be seen in the Christian Museum of the 
Lateran, which every lover of antiquity ought to visit when at Rome. It was taken 


Sus 
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uses of art among Christians are well known. On one side 
of the Cathedra in which he is seated are inscribed the titles 
of many of his works—they are the oldest extant contem- 
porary catalogue of the writings of any Christian, not 
excepting the Muratorian Canon, which an Irish hand copied 
at Bobbio in the seventh century, though the same was doubt- 
less drawn up before the death of Hippolytus. For the esteem 
in which his successors in Christian literature held him let 
Saint Jerome, the first to publish a formal manual of patrol- 
ogy, be witness.’ 

One might imagine that some main lines of correct tradi- 
tion would have survived concerning such a man,—a Roman, 
contemporary of Cyprian, Tertullian, Dionysius of Alex- 
andria, Cornelius of Rome, and others about whom we are 
fairly well informed. Yet St. Jerome says he could not find 
out where his see was. This need surprise us less than the 
confessed inability of Eusebius to locate him in any line of 
episcopal succession,—a fact very surprising ; because, on the 
one hand, he died scarcely fifty years before the birth of 
Eusebius, and, on the other, Eusebius, like Hadrian, indagator 
omnium curiositatum, had access to all the archives, civil and 
ecclesiastical, of the Empire, and was notoriously attached to 
the ‘‘succession of bishops coming down from the Apostles.’ 


thither from the Vatican Library, where it was long left after its discovery in 1551 
in the vieinity of San Lorenzo fuori le Mura. One side of the Cathedra is taken up 
by the Paschal Cycle which Hippolytus drew up for the years 222-333. The statue 
has often been photographed and engraved. Cf. the Dictionaries of Ecclesiastical 
Antiquities of Martigny, Kraus, or Smith; also Northcote’s Roma Subterranea. 
With the statues of the Good Shepherd it marks the oldest known efforts of the 
Christians in the sculpto1’s art. 

'Nescis quid in libris ejus primum admirari debeas, eruditionem sacculi an 
scientiam scripturarum. Ep. 78, ad Magnum. 

*St. Jerome, loc. cit., and De Vir. Ill. c. 61. In this latter passage Hippolytus 
and Origen are curiously confronted, first at Rome and then at Alexandria: 
‘*Scripsit . . . et zpvoupurdtav, de laude Domini Salvatoris, in qua praesente 
Origene se loqui in ecclesia significat. Hujus emulatione Ambrosius . . . cohor- 
tatus est Origenem in Scripturas commentarios scribere, praebens ei septem et eo 
amplius notarios eorumque expensas et librariorum parem numerum, quodque his 
majus est, incredibili studio cottidie ab eo opus exigens. Unde ct in quadam epis- 
tula, ¢oyvdcwxt7y eum Origenes vocat.’”’ Euseb. H. E. VI. 20. St. Epiphanius, Leo 
of Byzantium, Zonaras, Georgius Syncellus, Nicephorus and the other usual 
givers-of-testimony in the prolegomena of Migne, know nothing more accurate. 
By a not inexplicable accident, his memory has been more cherished among the 
Orientals than among his own Romans. To the Or.ental Christians he was one who 


‘** Mouthed grandly the last Greek.” 


Hence, in the sai days of heresy, schism, decadence and Islam, he was a welcome 
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He has been variously assigned, from ‘‘ Portus Romanus’’ 
near Rome, to ‘‘Porto’’ in Arabia (Aden). Most critics 
accept to-day the thesis of Doellinger' that he was bishop of 
the former place, the once splendid Havre of Rome. It is also 
the opinion of that careful and trustworthy student, Bishop 
Lightfoot,’ with the suggestion that he was an ‘‘episcopus gen- 
tium,’’ a kind of bishop for foreigners, barbarians, and such 
like, who crowded to the city. This opinion has the merit of 
falling in, to some extent, with the unbroken tradition of the 
Orient that Hippolytus was Bishop of Rome. 

Still, no catalogue of the earliest Roman bishops, and there: 
are several very old, counts Hippolytus in the line, nor was 
there at any time local tradition to that effect, such as existed 
for other names rightly excluded from the list. By its silence 
the Western Church rejects the opinion of the Eastern Church. 
How that opinion arose was a matter of much contention until 
the middle of this century, when a now famous discovery 
brought again to public notice the person and writings of Hip- 
polytus, and, while solving some problems of his life, created 
new ones that are not yet unravelled to universal satisfaction. 
I refer to the work known as ‘‘ Philosophoumena seu omnium 
liaeresium Refutatio,’’ announced in 1842, published first at 
Oxford in 1851, under the name of Origen, but abjudicated 
from him in 1859.* The next year the Abbé Cruice (later 


bond and echo of that ancient unity in which the Greek found a vigor and a progress, 
a freshness and an openness, that have been lost since an insane seclusion has left 
him « prey to all those evils of the Orient that he had himself been combating since 
Alexander won forthe West the hegemony of mind, thought, humanity. Curiously 
enough, that local Roman reaction against the Graeculi, workiog strongly since the 
days of Hadrian, came to a head in the City almost in the days of Hippolytus. He 
is himself the last Roman Christian to use Greek habitually. On his heels come 
Novatian, C rnelius, the Roman presbyters. Thenceforth Latin, never disused, but 
hitherto a rather inferior tongue, like Anglo-Saxon in the curia of Lanfranc, is 
dominant. The Greek lines are effaced inthe Roman Church; the Latin lines 
come out never to yield their prominence. The popes are no longer called by Greek 
names, but by archaic Latin wames of good republican ring,—Fabian, Cornelius, 
Sixtus, Gaius. And within the outlying Roman ethnicism the same change is tan- 
gible. Decius, Gallus, Valerian, mark the acme of the long-swelling reaction of 
Latinism. The good father, Hippolytus, came none too soon to exert any influence 
on the mind of Syrian, Copt, Armenian, and Bulgarian. Perhaps, in his very 
person is to be sought the first parting of the roads that East and West have since 
that day pursued in all that pertains to the Christian idea. 

'Hippolytus und Callistus, Regensburg, 18538. 

?The Apostolic Fathers, Part I, vol. If., 817-477. 

* By the edition of Duncker and Schneidewin (Gottingen, 1859, reprinted in 
Migne, PG., vol. X), and by them adjudged to Hippolytus. 
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Archbishop of Marseilles) published an edition of the text, 
with introduction and commentary. In the meantime a host 
of scholars had taken up the matter, and in England, France 
and Italy, the question of the authorship of the ‘‘ Philoso- 
phoumena’’ was discussed with an unusual warmth. <A sum- 
mary of the controversy may be seen in the valuable work of 
the Bollandist, deSmedt.' Oflate, De Rossi, Funk, Duchesne, 
Allard, Erbes, Lightfoot, and others, have again awakened the 
question of authorship. The titles of their contributions may 
best be found in Chevalier or Richardson,’ more briefly in 
Bardenhewer’s Patrology, (Freiburg, 1894). 

If the discovery of Mynoides had only revealed new 
material for the history of early heresies, notably Gnosticism, 
it is doubtful whether so many great lights of patrology 
would so soon have entered the lists. The ‘* Philosophou- 
mena’’ contained more. In its ninth book (cc. 7, 11-12) 
the author attacks Pope Callixtus (217-222), accuses him of 
heresy, of injustice, of cowardice and flight in persecution, 
and in general depicts this good pope asa most unworthy man. 
Moreover, he asserts that for these and other reasons he has 
broken away from his communion, has been himself consti- 
tuted head of the people, and is henceforth the rightful Bishop 
of Rome. Hence the importance of the question of author- 
ship. Tertullian, Novatus, Caius, and others were put for- 
ward by those anxious for the good name at once of Callixtus 
and Hippolytus. It did not seem possible that one so long 
held in veneration could have been the first anti-pope we 
know of, nor that he could have so fiercely assaulted the 
character of PopeCallixtus. For there can be little doubt that 
his description of Callixtus, if not a libel, is at least a dis- 
tortion of the facts.* 

If Hippolytus be the author of the ‘‘ Philosophoumena,”’ 
he retrieved the errors of schism and injustice by a martyr’s 


! Dissertationes Selectae in Hist Ecc. Paris, 1876. 

? Chevalier, Répertoire des Sources Historiques du Moyen-Age. Richardson, 
Bibliographical Synopsis, in the last volume of the Ante-Nicene Library. 
+3438 Der einzige Bericht, welcher uas tiber diese Spaltung vorliegt, ist die 
Erzihlung der ‘‘ Philosophoumena,’’ Die bewusste Absicht seinen Gegner zu 
verleumden, kann mandem Berichterstatter nicht zur Last legen. Aber freilich ist 
zwischen den erzihiten Thatsachen und der Firburg welche die Darstelling den- 
selben gibt, und den Motiven, welche sie ihnen unterlegt, sorgsam zu scheiden. 
Bardenhewer, op. cit. p. 123. 
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death. In 235 he was banished with Pope Pontianus to the 
deadly island of Sardinia, and, in all probability, soon paid 
the debt of nature in the company and communion of the suc- 
cessor of Callixtus. This is not the opinion of De Rossi, 
who is moved by a Damasan inscription and the testimony of 
Prudentius to defend the return of Hippolytus from Sardinia 
in the reign of Philip Arabs, his adhesion to the schism of 
Novatian, and his death at Rome during the persecution of 
Valerian (253-280), on which occasion he was reconciled to 
his brethren. 

A stirring and an agitated life, and not the only example 
in that century of a soul ground between the upper and the 
nether millstones! Eusebius tells us expressly that he will 
be silent about the internal conflicts of Christianity in this 
period. ‘To us, at this distance, these awful domestic storms 
are like remote electrical disturbances, revealed now and then 
by a red and sudden rift in the atmosphere. They were the 
greatest humiliation of the Christians, and they hastened 
to forget them even before their hour of public triumph. 
In Pace! was their symbol ; they wrote it not only over their 
graves, but over their sorrows and their conflicts. Hence our 
ignorance of so much we would fain know about one of the 
principal Christian scholars of his or any age. Hence the 
fact that among his writings this particular one was neglected, 
and only the tenth or last book, a summary of its contents, 
was much quoted, especially by Theodoret. 

Hippolytus left many writings on many subjects, but the 
greater part of them is known to us only by their titles. 
Even the number of these is uncertain; the public catalogue 
on his statue is incomplete, and more than one title appears 
in different forms. Thus, the list of his writings is hard to 
identify. Nevertheless, with the aid of Eusebius and St. 
Jerome, together with references in the later Orientals, a 
tolerably correct idea of his encyclopedic activity may be 
obtained. Exegesis, Homiletics, Apologetics, Polemics, Dog- 
matic Writings, Chronography, Canon Law,—scarcely any 
branch of theological learning went unadorned by him. 
Only one of his dogmatic writings has reached us complete, 
his curious treatise ‘‘On Antichrist,’’:completed about the 
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year 200. Besides a work against the Jews, in part preserved, 
he wrote, in addition to the ‘‘ Philosophoumena,’’ a smaller 
historico-dogmatic work against thirty-two heresies. He 
wrote, likewise, against Noetus, who stood for Sabel- 
lianism, of which work a large fragment still exists. His 
book against Marcion (H. E. VI, 22) is lost. In 1883, J. 
Gwynn published in ‘‘Hermathena’’ (VI, 397-418) certain 
‘‘Heads Against Caius’’ (Capita adversus Cainum) found ina 
Syriac translation. They defend the Apocalypse against his 
fellow-priest of the Roman Church. Other works of a dog- 
matic nature were the lost treatises, ‘‘On the Good,’’ and 
** Whence is Evil,’’ ‘‘On the Resurrection and Immortality,” 
and his Exhortation to Severina (Julia Mammaea? Julia 
Aquilia Severa?) of which a few fragments remain, to show 
that it too treated of the last-mentioned theme. 

The fixation of the Paschal cycle, so as to bring about a 
unity of celebration among orthodox Christians and avoid the 
Easter of Jews and heretics, occupied the attention of Hippo- 
lytus. Of his extensive work on the computation of Easter, 
only the ‘‘Canon Paschalis’’ is preserved,—the table of 
Easter from 222-333. His ‘‘Chronicle,’’ made up largely 
from the Old Testament, exists in a Latin translation known 
as ‘‘Liber Generationis.’’ It isfound in the famous text known 
as ‘‘The Chronographer of 354,’’ and exists also in a few 
Greek fragments. Originally it stopped at 234, but another 
hand has continued it to 334. For the history of the earliest 
popes this ‘‘Chronicle’’ is of great value, as may be seen by the 
use madeof it in Duchesne’s edition of the ‘‘Liber Pontificalis.”’ 

Significantly enough in the Christian Orient the names of 
Clement of Rome and Hippolytus of Rome have always been 
connected with discipline and legislation. The ‘‘Constitutiones 
per Hippolytum”’ agree very closely with the Eighth Book of 
the Apostolic Constitutions, and are, it seems, an extract 
therefrom. The(38) ‘Canones S. Hippolyti,’’ in Ethiopic and 
Arabic translations, though very curious and representing 
much archaic tradition, are not from him, but from the book 
of the Apostolic Constitutions just referred to, only by way 
of the work known as the “Ecclesiastical Discipline of Egypt.” 
On the statue is mentioned a work, ‘‘The Apostolic Tradition 
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Concerning the Charismata.’’ Perhaps we ought to see here, 
with Bardenhewer a confusion of two titles. Perhaps, too, 
this work “‘On the Charismata’’ is the basis of that portion 
of the Eighth Book of the Apostolic Constitutions (§ 5, 4) 
which treats of these primitive graces. Certainly there are 
many points of contact between the latter great disciplinary 
compilation and fragmentary canonical writings that have 
long gone under the name of Hippolytus. 

The statue-catalogue attributes to him ‘‘Odes’’ on the 
entire Scripture. It is not easy to say whether these were 
hymns on Biblical subjects, metrical translations, or para- 
phrases of the Bible. What a pity that some specimens of 
this early hymnology have not reached us! How his poetry 
wruld fit in between Commodianus and the Apollinarii, 
father and son! A number of writings, surely or probably 
spurious, are indicated by Kriiger (p. 215). The principal 
ones are a work ‘‘Against Heresy,’’ and a ‘‘ Discourse on 
the End of the World.”’ 

In addition to general reasons, some of which may be found 
in the prefaces of Bull and of Petavius, the preceding sketch 
may furnish special causes for which in the revival of patristic 
studies less attention was paid to the editing of Hippolytus 
than to that of other early Christian writers. Though a 
Roman, he wrote in Greek ; though a Greek, his works seem 
never to have been collected into a ‘‘corpus”’ ; his style, though 
chaste and elegant, seemed ‘‘archaistic’’ to the copying Greek 
monks of the time of Photius ; somehow closely related to 
the origin of Greek ecclesiastical law, he was cherished at a 
later time mostly by Oriental Christians, through the frag- 
ments of whose literatures, Syriac, Armenian, Arabic, many 
remnants of his writings have alone come down. 

Then, too, there is something ‘‘grimmig’’ and uncom- 
promising in the morality and disciplinary ideas of Hippo- 
lytus. Even without the ‘‘Philosophoumena’’? we should 
know him for sympathetic to the fierce and harsh Tertullian, 
the ‘‘exaltés’’? of Montanism, the ‘‘retardataires’’ of Nova- 
tianism, to which schism, indeed, a very old tradition adjudges 
him. Instructive as it would be, we shall never fully know, 
by reason of the churchly heart of Eusebius, what grave con- 
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tention as to principles and methods of government went on 
from the Shepherd of Hermas to the election of Silvester. 
Hints, traces, echoes,—that is all that even the skill of a 
De Rossi, a Duchesne, or a Harnack, can ever evoke from the 
more than Etruscan silence of those old Christian Lucumos. 
Angry and mutinous hearts there certainly were who saw in 
the increasing liberality of bishops like Callixtus and Cor- 
nelius the cloven foot of o rovnpés—nor were they likely to 
want for leaders among conservative men of antique Christian 
erudition and decided gifts for administration, such as Hip- 
polytus assuredly was. 

So through the Latin Middle Ages, the ‘‘Graeca veritas” 
of this admirable writer, otherwise close kin to its prophetic 
and allegorical commentators of Scripture, went almost un- 
known. Even in the seventeenth century his name was seldom 
heard. It was not until early in the eighteenth century that 
Fabricius collected for the first time all the known fragments of 
his writings.' The labors of Fabricius and of the few scholars 
who preceded him in this work were given to the public by Gal- 
landi,* whose text, with additions, is reprinted in Migne(PG. X). 
The Syriac savant, Paul de Lagarde, undertook a complete 
edition of Hippolytus, but had scarcely issued his recension 
when he became aware that, though it represented the best 
previous scholarship, the whole work needed to be recast and 
done over.* 

In all this time the chief interest centred about the 
‘‘Commentary on the Book of Daniel’’ that all antiquity 
agreed to consider as the principal work of Hippolytus, and 
that was long read with edification in the Greek and Oriental 
churches. Combefis had published (1672) extensive frag- 
ments, and the French oratorian, Simon de Magistris (Simon 
de Maitres) had added to them by his edition of the Chigi 
codex of Daniel (Septuagint and Theodotion) between which 


versions was inserted a notable part of the commentary of 
Hippolytus.’’* 


‘ Hippolyti episcopi et martyris opera, non antea collecta et partim nunc 
primum e MSS. in lucem edita graece et latine curante Jo. Alb. 
Fabricio ; Hamburg, 1716-18. 

? Bibliotheca Vet. Patrum, t. II. 1767. 

* Hippolyti Romani quae feruntur omnia graece, Lipsiae et Londinii. 1858. 
8°; cf. his Analecta Syriaca (ibid). 

* Other fragments he edited in bis now rare and curious work ‘‘ Acta Martyrum 
ad Ostia Tiberina sub Claudio Gothico.’" Rome, 1795. 
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Bandini (1764) and Cardinal Mai (1825) rendered services 
to the cause of the writings of Hippolytus. So, too, did 
Overbeck (1864) and Bardenhewer (1877), the latter by his 
remarkable inaugural discourse on the commentary (Freiburg, 
1877). Between the discovery of the ‘‘ Philosophoumena”’ and 
the scholarly labors of Gelzer (1885) on the ‘‘Chronicle”’ of 
Hippolytus, and its edition (1892) by Frick, falls the curious 
apparition of unknown and unsuspected texts that have justi- 
fied a new edition of all the writings of Hippolytus. 

In 1885-86, Georgiades published at Athens' the Greek text 
of the whole fourth book of the Commentary from a manuscript 
of the monastery of Chalki in the Archipelago. It was 
translated into English by Kennedy (Dublin, 1888), and made 
known to the learned through the use made of it by Bishop 
Lighfoot in his edition of the Apostolic Fathers.* A critical 
notice of the work of Georgiades by Harnack led to the 
revelation at Mount Athos of another, though imperfect and 
damaged, Greek MS. of the Daniel-Commentary. This was 
printed at Bonn by Bratke in 1891, and thereby the latest Greek 
text of both manuscripts made accessible to the public of patris- 
tic and philological scholars. An Old-Sclavonic translation of 
the Commentary, known to the Russian savants since 1874, 
was re-discovered by Professor Bonwetsch’, whereby the mate. 
rial seemed sufficiently extensive to demand a new edition 
of the writings of this ancient Roman father, whose literary 
vicissitudes offer no little romantic interest. 

The manuscripts on which Professor Bonwetsch bases his 
text of the Hippolytus-Commentary on Daniel and on the 
Canticle of Canticles are the newly-found original texts of 
the monasteries of Chalki, and of Vatopedi on Mount Athos, 
besides the Chigi manuscript of Daniel, the unknown ‘‘arche- 
type’’ from which the Catena-makers drew, and some other 
less important manuscripts. The Vatican Archive and the 
British Museum furnish some Syriac manuscripts, out of 





VExxky orate, "AdyOera, 1885, pp. 10-24, 49-60, 1886, pp. 225-247 ; 278-287. 
For an account of the Greek monasteries and their manuscripts see Curzon, ‘‘ Monas- 
teries of the Levant,’’ and Duchesne and Bayet’s report of their journey to 
Mount Athos. 

* Part I, Vol. I, pp. 317-477 (notably 391), London, 1890. 
3Cf. Nachrichten der K. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen. Philo- 
logisch-historische Klasse, 1896, Heft I, pp. 16-42 
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which fragmentary translations have been drawn, both Syriac 
and Armenian ecclesiastics seeming to have kept alive the use 
of the Daniel-Commentary during the Middle Ages. It was 
in the hands of the Syrian Ebedjesu (d. 1271). Quite unex. 
pected was the discovery of a translation into Old-Sclavonic 
(Bulgarian) of the Daniel-Commentary, which translation is 
now looked on as complete by the collation of four manu- 
scripts kept at Moscow and dating from a period between thie 
eleventh and sixteenth centuries. The genuinity of the Daniel- 
Commentary is unquestioned. Some twenty-three ‘testi- 
monia’”’ of the ancients, quoted by Professor Bonwetsch, put 
it beyond doubt. They cover one thousand years of tradition, 


Greek and Oriental, beginning with Apollinarius and 
St. Jerome. 


That Hippolytus wrote also on the Canticle of Canticles, a 
series of homilies, rests on the solid authority of Eusebius, 
St. Jerome, Theodoret, and later witnesses. Hitherto only 
one Greek fragment was known.' Professor Bonwetsch pub- 


'Canticles 1V, 16, “ Arise. O North wind, and come, O South wind, blow 
through my garden, and let the aromatical spices thereof blow.’? From the Ante- 


Nicene Library (V, p. '76) I print the following translation of the comment of Hip- 
polytus in these words : 


“‘As Joseph was delighted with these spices, he is designated the King’s son by 
God: as the Virgin Mary was anointed with them, she conceived the Word: then 
new secrets, and new truth, and a new kingdom, and also great and inexplicable 
mysteries are made manifest. 

‘** And where is all this rich knowledge? and where are these mysteries? and 
where are the books? For the only ones extant are Proverbs, and Wisdom, and 
Ecclesiastes, and the Song of Songs? What then? Does the Scripture speak 
falsely? God forbid. But the matter of His writings was various, as is shown in 
the phrase ‘Song of Songs’; for that indicates that in this book he digested the 
contents of the 5.000 songs. In the days, moreover, of Hezekiah, there were some 
of the books selected for use, aod others set aside. Whence the Scripture says, 
‘ These are the mixed Proverbs of Solomon, which the friends of Hezekiah the king 
copied our.” And whence did they take them, but out of the books containing the 
3,000 parables and the 5,000 songs? Out of these, then, the wise friends of Hezekiah 
took those portions which bore upon the edification of the Church. And the books 
of Solomon on the ‘ Parables’ and ‘ Songs,’ in which he wrote of the physiology ot 
plants, and all kinds of animals belonging to the dry Jand, and the air, and tbe sea, 
aod of the cures of disease, Hezekiah did away with, because the people looked on 
a for the remedies for their diseases, and neglected to seek their healing from 
God.” 

In a note prefixed to this translation we read (A. N. L; V. 176), the following : 
*‘Simon de Magistris in his Acta Martyr. Ostiens, p. 264, adduces the following trag- 
ment in Latin and Syriac, from a Vatican codex, (it is Vat. Syr., 103, fol. 179), and 
prefaces it with these words : ; 

‘‘Hippolytus wrote on the Song of Solomon, and showed that thus early did 
x0d the Word seek His pleasure in the Church gathered from among the Gentiles, 
and especially in His most holy mother the Virgin ; and thus the Syrians who boasted 
that the Virgin was born among them, translated the Commentary of Hippolytus at 
a very early period from the Greek into their own tongue, of which some frag- 
ments still remain,—as, for example, one to this effect on the above words. 
Cf. Bonwetsch, op. cit. pp. 343, 358, 373. 
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lishes for the first time (in German) some seventeen excerpts 
from three Sclavonic manuscripts, in which these fragments of 
Armenian and Syriac renderings found hospitality in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Thereby the Canticle- 
Commentary is notably increased.' A nineteenth fragment 
from a Berlin Armenian miscellaneous codex, of the year 1698, 
contains a very lengthy paraphrase of verses from the first five 
chapters of the Canticle, purporting to be from Hippolytus ; 
but Bonwetsch (p. xxii) doubts the genuinity of this Armenian 
text. 

St. Jerome bears testimony to the existence of many other 
commentaries on the Scripture from the hand of Hippolytus.’ 
He writes as though he knew that his list was an incomplete 
one. Indeed the extensive series of fragments published by 
Dr. Achelis in the second half of the volume before us shows 
that the activity of Hippolytus must have reached out to 
almost the entire Old Testament. The principal fragments 
are those on Genesis and the Psalms; the former comes down 
from the great Catena of Procopius of Gaza, early in the sixth 
century, on the Octateuch. In both series of fragments there 
is room for critical discernment, not every remnant having for 
it ancient testimony or internal evidence that make it out 
‘“‘Hippolytisches Gut.’’ Similarly, fragments from commen- 
taries on the Proverbs, on the Great Ode (Deuteron. c. 32), the 
Benedictions of Balaam, the Witch of Endor, Isaias and 
Ezechiel. A little fragment from a supposed commentary on 
Ruth is contributed by the Monk Gregorios, actually at 
Mount Athos. From an Arabic Catena on the Pentateuch, of 
Syriac provenance, lengthy excerpts are given that offer much 
that is characteristic of Hippolytus. From the New Testa- 
ment follow fragments on Matthew (the Ten Talents, the Two 





1 The frequent agreement of the Canticle-Commentary of St. Cyril of Alexandria 
with our fragments of Hippolytus’ Commentary would indicate that the former like- 
wise gives us back Hippolytus in those other parts that we cannot now control. Quite 
curious is the proof (pp. 847-348) that Gregory the Great took from the Commentary 
of Hippolytus on the Canticle (1I,8,9) his well-known thought (Exp. evang. hom, 28): 
‘‘Veniendo (Christus) quosdam . . . saltusdedit . . . de coelo venit 
in uterum, de utero venit in praesepe, de praesepe venit in crucem, de cruce venit in 
sepulchrum, de sepulchro rediit in coelum.”’ 

*Scripsit nonnullos in scripturas commentarios, e quibus hos repperi, 
§Fa7uepov et in Exodum, in Canticum Canticorum, in Genesim et in Zachariam, 
de Psalmis et in Isaiam, de Daniele, de Apocalypsi, de Proverbiis, de Ecclesiaste, de 
Saul et Pythonissa. De vir. ill. c. 61. Elsewhere, in his prologue to Matthew, he 
cites ‘‘ Hippolyti martyris opusculum”’ on that Gospel. 
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Thieves) and John (Resurrection of Lazarus). Dr. Achelis is 
inclined to see much that is genuine in the Apocalypse frag. 
ments, since they have for them the authority of a learned 
Copt of the thirteenth century, were known to the Syrians of 
the eighth century, and received the honor of an old Sclavonic 
translation,—a similar judgment may be rendered as to the 
‘* Heads against Gaius,’’ the Roman opponent of Montanism. 
Hippolytus wrote on the Resurrection to the Empress Julia 
Mammea, perhaps, also, another work on Immortality, and 
an Exhortation to Severina. Their mutual relation is yet un- 
certain,—fragments of the first are published from the Syriac 
by Achelis. Here, too, we find the work ‘‘On the Holy The- 
ophany ”’ attributed to Hippolytus, a work on the Holy Pasch, 
and curious Hippolytean excerpts from the Historia Lausiaca 
of Palladius. At the end of the volume, in an appendix, are 
printed fragments from an Arabic pseudo-Hippolytus corre. 
spondence, and the pseudo-Hippolytus work on the End of the 
World, in which, however, much has been borrowed from the 
genuine work of Hippolytus ‘‘On Anticbrist.’’ 

This latter isthe principal text published by Dr. Achelis, and 
for it he was able to use, besides the manuscripts of Evreux 
and Rheims, a tenth century manuscript from the Library 
of St. Sepulchre at Jerusalem, as well as an Old-Sclavonic 
version. The critico-literary introductions to these exegetical 
and homiletic writings appear in the sixteenth volume of the 
‘“Texte und Untersuchungen’’; the index, and a treatise on 
the chronology of the writings of Hippolytus are to be found 
at the end of the second and forthcoming volume of these 
‘* reliquiae.”’ 

There are many interesting questions raised by the pub- 
lication of the works of Hippolytus. We reserve for a future 
issue some account of the theological and historical problems 
of which he was the centre, or which have arisen apropos of 
his career and writings. Something, too, remains to be said 
concerning the method and ‘‘Grundlinien”’ of this new 
edition of the earliest Greek Christian writers, for ail of 
which we must crave the indulgence of our readers until 
some later date. 

Tuomas J. SHAHAN. 
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Spinozistic immortality. George Stuart Fullerton. 1899. Pub- 
lished for the University of Pennsylvania by Ginn & Co., Boston. 
Pp. VIII + 154. 

This is the third number in the series in philosophy, published by 
the University of Pennsylvania. Its aim is to “set forth as clearly as 
possible Spinoza’s doctrine of existences and essences, and of the passage 
of the soul from the world of perishable things to that of things im- 
perishable and eternal.” Its import, consequently, is both historical 
and actual. Considering, on one hand, the influence which Spinoza’s 
teaching exerts upon modern thought, and, on the other, the revival of 
interest in the problem of man’s destiny, we must acknowledge the 
timeliness of Prof. Fullerton’s monograph. It is all the more valuable 
because the author’s admitted fondness for the man takes the form of a 
critical appreciation. What he offers us is not merely the doctrine of 
Spinoza on this particular topic, but rather a survey of the whole 
Spinozistic philosophy bearing on immortality. The exposition deals, 
under four parts, with the world of existences, the world of essences, 
the passage from bondage to freedom, and the religious element in 
Spinoza. On each of the more important points side-lights are thrown 
from the teaching of Spinoza’s predecessors, especially of St. Augustine, 
the scholastics, and Descartes. To the Spinozistic literature little refer- 
ence is made. 

The net result is not very encouraging. After the account of the 
parallelism between the world of ideas and the world of things, and after 
a review of the hierarchy of essences, we come, at page 56, upon a state- 
ment of the doctrine of immortality, which, as Fullerton says, is easy to 
understand. But around this little clearing there lies a maze of incon- 
sistencies. The soul is immortal on condition that it be transferred 
from the chain of transient causes to the world of essences. This con- 
dition the mind can fulfil by rising from confused ideas to an adequate 
knowledge of things. Since adequate ideas are known sub specie aeterni- 
tatis, the mind which consists of such ideas becomes, so far as it may, 
eternal. This is platisible enough until we ask for an explanation of 
the terms ; and then we find that the “essences” are shifting and the 
“eternity” rather elastic. It is, of course, “interesting” to know that 


(77) 
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Spinoza means one thing and Spinozism something else. There may be, 
also, some consolation in the thought that his “errors in reasoning are 
not wholly unreasonable.” But when a philosopher or his philosophy 
takes such liberties with the fundamental idea of essence as to call it at 
one moment a universal and at the next moment an individual thing, we 
can readily understand that his notion of a future life should be somewhat 
hazy. Prof, Fullerton has traced, quite patiently, the various phases of 
Spinoza’s thought ; and he has taken care not to read into the author he 
studies doctrines that belong to a fuller development of philosophy: 
Indeed, it would require no less than Spinoza’s own genius to get 
adequate ideas of immortality out of the confused notions which he has 
left us. E. A. P. 


Religion and Morality. Their nature and mutual relation, histori- 
cally and doctrinally considered; dissertation for the Doctorate in 
Theology at the Catholic University of America, by the Rey. James 
J. Fox, 5. T. L. New York: W. H. Young & Co. 1899. pp. 336, 


This essay won for its author the degree of Doctor in Divinity. A 
careful perusal of the work will readily convince the reader that the 
honor was well deserved. The importance of the subject, the scientific 
manner in which it is treated, the clear presentation of the case, the 
strength of the proofs and their logical connection, the many and _ well- 
selected references found throughout the whole work, are evidences of a 
broad, cultivated mind, and reflect great credit on the new Doctor as well 
as on the University in which he was trained. A. brief analysis of the 
dissertation will best give an idea of its merit. 

It is divided into four parts: introductory, historical, doctrinal, and 
critical. In a brief introduction, Dr. Fox carefully explains what are 
morality and religion, and refutes the misleading notions of certain con- 
temporary writers. ‘This was necessary to clear the ground and state prop- 
erly the question at issue, viz., whether morality is essentially dependent 
upon religion. ‘lwo methods may be followed to solve the problem ; the 
historical, which investigates the religious beliefs of mankind to see 
whether they have really supplied a standard for the distinction between 
moral good and evil; and the doctrinal which analyzes the various ele- 
ments of moral life to determine whether they logically force us to 
admit a supreme Lawgiver to whom we owe obedience. 

The writer begins with the former, laying more stress than is com- 


monly done on the historical argument, and rightly so; for facts have 


more weight with our contemporaries than a priori arguments, and pave 
the way to the doctrinal proof. With great accuracy and erudition he 
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reviews the religions of Assyria and Babylon, of Egypt, Persia and 
China, of Greece and Rome, of the Mahommedans, and even some semi- 
civilized and savage races, so as to make his induction as complete as 
can be. On these various subjects he brings to bear the light of the 
most recent discoveries, and quotes from the original sources as well as 
from the best writers of our own times. After a critical examination of 
the texts, he concludes that the belief in a religious sanction is common 
toall peoples. ‘To this general rule there seems to be but one exception,— 
Buddhism, the founder of which speaks neither of God nor of the im- 
mortality of the soul. But, as Dr. Fox remarks, whatever may be said 
of the master’s doctrine,—which it is difficult to ascertain,—his dis- 
ciples have connected morality with a belief in future retribution, and 
it is only by so doing that they have succeeded in winning over to his 
system millions of proselytes. 

The third part is devoted to the doctrinal treatment of the matter. 
He we find unmistakable signs of the spirit of precision and moderation 
which pervades the whole work. Our author will not venture to say 
that it is absolutely impossible for a given man to be morally good with- 
out religion, but he claims that “it is utterly impossible that any valid 
system of ethics can be constructed by human ingenuity without 
recognizing the existence of God as the author of the universe and of 
the moral order” (p. 158). No doubt the proximate basis and rule of 
morality are “the reason and will, or the will inasmuch as directed by 
the intelligence” (p. 165). But there must be a standard whereby 
reason may judge with authority, for “the moral judgment is pro- 
nounced with an authoritativeness which is absent in speculative argu- 
ments” (p. 170). This standard is not utility, for many actions are 
extremely useful which are far from being virtuous. Neither can it be 
what is highest in our nature ; for as there are goods soliciting our will, 
which are incompatible with moral good, why should we forego these, 
and deprive ourselves of much happiness, if there is no authority to im- 
pose this privation upon us? Can it be humanity? “ Humanity is but 
a handy abbreviation—a name given to indicate the aggregate of human 
beings . . . The good of humanity can have no higher intrinsic 
character than is to be found in the good of the individual” (p. 178). 
Here the author might have added that it is frequently in the name of 
humanity that the most outrageous crimes are perpetrated. There re- 
mains, then, but one standard, the Will of God guided by His infinite 
Wisdom. An additional chapter on Supernatural Religion, though 
unnecessary for the demonstration of the thesis, gives the reader a syn- 
thetic outline of Christian morals, which is not without interest. In 
the fourth part we have a critical review of the representative system 
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of independent morality advocated by modern writers; the subjectivism 
of Kant, the utilitarianism of Mill, and the evolutionism of Spencer 
are successively exposed with clearness and impartiality, briefly though 
solidly discussed, and ably refuted. 

We like the hopeful views expressed by Dr. Fox in his last chapter, 
as well as his remarks on the necessity of religion to solve the educa- 
tional and social problems of the day. May we not expect that an 
alphabetical index be soon added to a work which contains such an 
amount of valuable information ? 

One of the striking features of this essay is a happy and harmonious 
combination of old and new lore, of scholastic dialectics and modern 
erudition ; it is by working on these lines, under the guidance of their 
professors, that the students of our Catholic University will show that 
there is no opposition between faith and reason, between science and 
religion. 

St. Mary’s Seminary, A. T. 

Baltimore, Md. 


Dionysos and Immortality. Benjamin Ide Wheeler. Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1899. Pp. 67. 


The Ingersoll lecture at Harvard University for 1898-’99 dealt with 
a single phase of the problem of a future life: the Greek faith in im- 
mortality as affected by the rise of individualism. In prae-Homeric 
times this faith took the concrete form of ritual observance—feasts for 
the dead at which offerings of food, especially of blood, were made to 
appease the departed spirits. Then came a period of atrophy; the rites 
of soul-worship ceased and belief in personal survival gave way to such 
vague and gloomy notions as we find in the Homeric poems. The re- 
vival came between 750 and 600 B.C. It was largely due to colonial 
expansion, which developed industries, drew men into the cities, gave 
rise to new political conditions and made each man the bearer of his 
own destiny. The old soul-worship revived; but the mere knowledge 
that they were to live after death no longer satisfied minds in which the 
consciousness of a personality was strong; they sought eagerly to know 
how they were to live. Answer to this desire was first given by the 
Mysteries of Eleusis, and upon these was grafted the Dionysos worship. 
Its central feature was the “ecstasy” in which the soul wandered off 
to the spirit world. Escaping for brief intervals from the prison of the 
body, the soul caught glimpses of its higher life. Hence the Dionysiac 
preblem of salvation—how to make the vision continuous. Not by 
death but through successive births and long processes of cleansing, the 
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soul attains its destiny. ‘This is the germ-idea whence sprang the 


Orphic theology, the Platonic philosophy, and those conceptions of the 
future life to which later writers like Pindar and Sophocles gave expres- 


sion. 


S.A. &. 


Etude Sur le Cenobitisme Pakhomien: pendant le IV siécle 
et la premiere Moitié du Ve. Dissertation présentée a la Faculté 
de Théologie de l’ Université de Louvain pour Vobtention du grade 
de Docteur par Paulin Ladeuze, licencié en Théologie. Louvain: 
Typ. J.Van Linthout; Paris: A. Fontemoing, 1898. Pp. 1X + 390. 
6 fr. 

This is an excellent book which any university might feel proud to be 
able to bring out; not only as a sample of the scientific training it offers 
to its students but also as a proof of the efficiency of its methods. It is not 
a simple promise of the future, a blossom; it is the fulfillment of that 
promise, a fruit of the best kind. The task of the author was a most 
difficult one; it embraced two periods of Oriental Monasticism,—the 
Pakhumian and the Shenootian, the latter being an attempt at a genetic 
reform by the famous Apa Shenoote (Coptic) or Shenoodah (Arabic). 
The material used by the author for the first period is partly old: Greek 
and Latin, and partly recent: Coptie (Theban and Memphitic) and 
Arabic. For the second period he had nothing but recent material: 
Coptic and Arabic. Evidently it is this recent material that has 
prompted Abbé Ladeuze to select such a subject for his dissertation. 
Herein he has displayed considerable literary courage, for the selection of 
this thesis implied a thorough examination of the introductions with 
which M. Amélineau, the chief editor of the Coptic and Arabic text, pre- 
faced each of the documents he published, and which he styles critical, 
though they are anything but critical. Some might have thought the 
romantic and incoherent elucubrations of M. Amélineau entirely un- 
worthy of notice. Perhaps Abbé Ladeuze would have thought so if 
they had been merely romantic. But the introductions of Amélineau 
are also slanderous, calculated to cast a slur on what all Christians 
have hitherto considered as the most admirable and successful attempt at 
a pure and spiritual life. All high-minded Christians and philosophic 
thinkers will ever be thankful to M. Ladeuze for having rehabilitated 
the Egyptian cenobitism whose offshoots in Europe have so powerfully 
contributed to the maintenance of a spiritual ideal as against the in- 
stincts of a brutal barbarism.’ 


‘Another writer to whom Abbé Ladeuze devotes much of his attention is 
@riitzmacher, who, in his ‘‘ Pachomius und das iilteste Klosterleben’’ (1897), fol- 
lows in Amélineau’s ‘‘ footsteps,’ and even seems occasionally, as we shall see, to 
improve on his predecessor. 


6UB 
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The book is divided into three parts, followed by an appendix. In 
the first part the author carefully examines and classifies the sources 
of Egyptian cenobitism under St. Pakhumius (d. 346) and his succes- 
sors, and Apa Shenoote (d. cirea 452). The second part contains the 
external history, and the third part the infernal history of Egyptian 
cenobitism. The appendix is an eloquent though scientific refutation of 
the accusation of immorality brought by M. Amélineau against the 
Pakhumian and Shenootian monks. The chief sources for the life of 
Pakhumius and his suecessors are: 1. The Vita Sancti Pachomii, by 
Dionysius Exiguus, from an uncertain Greek author (A). 2. The Vita 
Sancti Patris nostri Pachomii, attributed to Simeon Metaphrastes, trans- 
lated from the Greek by Hervet, and published in Surius (B). 3, 
Another unpublished Greek life of Pakhumius. 4. A Greek life pub- 
lished by the Bollandists (C). 5. Various Theban fragments of a life 
of St. Pakhumius (T). 6. An incomplete life of the same in the Mem- 
phitic dialect (M). 7% An Arabic life of the same (At), 8. Parali- 
pomena de SS. Pachomio et Theodoro, from the Greek; extant in the 
same manuscripts as C, and likewise published by the Bollandists (P). 

According to M. Amélineau, the manuscript T is the source from 
which all the other documents were independently derived, A being the 
most faithful representative. Against this position of M. Amélineau, 
our author maintains that the true original is C, composed shortly after 
A. D. 368, and translated into Theban, with original additions, by the 
author of T. In turn those additions were, in the first half of the fifth 
century, translated into Greek (P). From C + P was derived B, of 
which A is an extract made toward the close of the fifth century. M is 
a free translation made from T at an early date; as for A® it is an 
awkward compilation not only from 'l’ but also from M, the Historia 
Lausiaca, and even from C. Outside of what the Egyptian sources had in 
common with the original C, from which they are derived, they deserve but 
very little credit, as they gave to the facts they evidently borrowed from 
C, a strong legendary development. The facts are not unfrequently 
grossly distorted and interpolated, whether the Egyptian translators 
were conscious of it or not. Thus they convey to the mind of the reader 
an impression entirely different from that which would result from the 
original. Naturally it isin the Arabic life that we find most of those dis- 
tortions and interpolations, not tospeak of other literary phenomena like 
the one Abbé Ladeuze so well characterizes as “dédoublement de faits.” 


Of this he gives two very striking instances (pp. 93, 94). The origin of 


these legendary accretions seems to be the desire of the writer to glorify 
the founders of the cenobitie life, or to exalt the cenobitic life as against 
the anachoretic; to edify the monks, to enforce discipline,—in some 
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cases even to expound some pet eschatological theory. These tendencies 
after all, were not uncommon even in the Greek{nd Latin monastic 
literature of the corresponding period. ‘To such a mental temper facts 
become entirely secondary. 

Very different is C, which is throughout an accurate and plain state- 
ment of fact. Abbé Ladeuze concludes this important chapter with a 
study of the Letter of Ammon, and another on the Letters and Dis- 
courses Of Pakhumius and his successors, To the former he allows 
but little value, outside of the details it gives on the cenobitic institu- 
tions. The Letters are of three kinds, those of the Codex Regularum 
of Benedict of Aniane, which our author holds to be genuine, as against 


M. Amélineau; the Coptic ones, which he pronounces to be of little 


importance, and the “ Doctrina de Institutione Monachorum,” a trust- 
worthy document which seems to have escaped the attention of M. 
Amélineau. 

The sources for the Shenootian cenobitism are threefold,—the various 
panegyrics of Shenoote, chiefly by his successor and disciple, Visa, the 
so-called Eulogy of Abba Bgool, and the letters and discourses of both 
Shenoote and Visa. ‘The Panegyrics of Shenoote by Visa have reached 
us in three manuscripts—Theban (T), Memphitic (M), and Arabic (Ar ). 
Of T we have nothing but short fragments. M and At are complete. 
They are all closely akin to one another, M and At being derived from T. 
M is not a compendium, as Amélineau says. Art was probably made on 
a Theban original, but the writer must have also had the Memphitic 
before his eyes. Besides, as in the case of Pakhumins’ life, he drew on 
other documents and his own imagination. Such documents were the 
Didaché of the Twelve Apostles, or rather those older documents on 
which the author of the Didaché himself drew; Holy Scripture; the 
works of Shenoote himself; letters, orations, ete. Those Panegyrics 
are highly legendary, full of visions, miracles, prodigies, but poor in facts. 
Hence it is clear that the author aimed chiefly at glorifying Shenoote, 
more rarely at edifying the monks and enforcing the observance of the 
monastic regulations. Even in T we find traces of this same tendency. 
In other words, with the exception of what refers to monastic institu- 
tions, the historical value of the Panegyrics is about nil. It is strange, 
says Abbé Ladeuze, that Amélineau, after having expatiated on the 
legendary character of the Panegyrics of Shenoote, should treat them else- 
where as though they related real facts or at least crafty dealings of 
Shenoote to make his disciples believe in his supernatural power! 

The so-called Eulogy of Abba Bgool certainly does not deserve that 
title. It refers to Shenoote himself; but it is too fragmentary to say 
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who was the authog or what its nature was. Still, it contains historical 
facts concerning the origin of the Shenootian congregation exposed in 
plain and trustworthy style. As for the letters and discourses of 
Shenoote and Visa, they are genuine, beyond doubt, and form the best 
source for the history of the Shenootian cenobitism. Like the so-called 
Eulogy of Abba Bgool, they are extant in Theban only. 

After this lengthy but useful discussion of his sources and their his. 
torical value, Abbé Ladeuze enters on his subject. He holds that 
Pakhumius was the true originator of cenobitism. Ie retraces as satis. 
factorily as his sources allow him, the origin and evolution of cenobitic 
life under Pakhumius and his successors; then the nature and extent of 
the Shenootian reform, where he shows that if that reform was not more 
successful, it was because it tried to do away with the very principles 
that had made the Pakhumian cenobitism a success. This part which 
our author calls the external history of cenobitism he concludes witha 
special chapter on the chronology of his subject. In the third part 
Ladeuze treats of the organization and rules or internal history of the 
Pakhumian and Shenootian monasteries. 

Having disagreed so thoroughly with Amélineau and Griitzmacher 
on the nature and value of his sources, Abbé Ladeuze cannot fail to 
continue to do so when he reaches his subject proper. Thus, he proves 
against Griitzmacher that there is no reason to suppose that Pakhumius 
was first a member of the pagan community of Serapis. He credits 
Pakhumius with the origin of the cenobitic life. He disagrees entirely 
with Amélineau as to the reasons that prompted Pakhumius to pass 
from the anachoretic to the cenobitic monasticism. He does not 
believe that the Therapeute whom Amélineau confounds with the 
Essenes, influenced Pakhumius, directly or indirectly; that Pakhumins 
was ordained against his will (p. 185, n. 2); that Theodore, Pakhumius’ 
favorite disciple, was an ambitious man, violent and hypocritical. He 
refuses to grant to Shenoote and his reform the-same importance as 
does Amélineau, who holds the Shenootian monk as the standard of 
cenobitic life in “ official Thebaid.” On the other hand he does not believe 
Shenoote was as black as painted by Ameélineau. He believes that 
Shenoote was more ignored by than unknown to the Western hagio- 
grapher. He believes that Pakhumius was born in 292, not in 288, 
and died in 346, not in 348; that Shenoote died in 452 not in 451. The 
same divergence of view continues in the third part of his dissertation. 
Ladeuze does not think that the so-called rule of the Angel is the 
primitive rule of Pakhumius; he even fails to find a second edition of 


that rule either in Coptic or in Ethiopic. He cannot see in the monastic 
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habit an adaptation of the dress of the Egyptian priests. He does 
not admit of a three-year novitiate; he does not believe that the rule 
of Pakhumius was calculated to prevent the free development of moral 
faculties, nor that Pakhumius was an “esprit lourd, dur et étroit.” 

If, when he describes the monastic institutions of the Shenootian 
communities, Abbé Ladeuze does not disagree with Amélineau, it is 
because the points he touches have not been commented upon by that 
writer. As for the appendix on the chastity of the Egyptian monks, our 
author has not much trouble to show that Amélineau’s accusations are 
nothing but an uninterrupted flow of @ priori suppositions, misinterpreta- 
tions, mistranslations, misconstructions, incoherencies and inconsistencies. 
The alleged documents on which Amélineau props his thesis, are against 
him in every case. Any fair-minded reader, if he only be gifted with the 
most elementary critical sense, will find nothing in them but what is most 
edifying, that is, the desire on the part of the superiors to inculcate in 
the minds of their community a horror of the sin of impurity, even of 
the slightest description. That the language of this rule is not more 
euphemistic simply shows that the conventionalism of their time was 
different from ours. It is a question of ethnography rather than of 
ethics. ‘The fact that the superiors did not hesitate to mention in blunt 
terms the most grievous faults, nor the Coptic writers to commit this 
mention to writing, is on the contrary a proof that the very few allusions 
we find contain all that came within their knowledge. Not once do they 
insinuate that the fact related is not true; no more do they agree that 
it indicates anything like a general state of things. 

Such is, in its main lines, the dissertation of Abbé Ladeuze. So 
many and so far-reaching were the false theories he met on his way 
that his book is rather a refutation of the errors concerning the 
Pakhumian and Shenootian cenobitism than an éfude of the same. 
Where he does not refute Amélineau, he refutes others, like Revillout, 
but principally Basset and Griitzmacher, both of whom—the latter more 
particularly—tread in Amélineau’s erratic footprints. The result of this 
isacertain lack of proportion in the work. This is a minor defect, 
after all, that a different title might have suppressed, 


One important fact comes out in the course of these studies, viz., that 
the work so far done on the subject in the light of Oriental sources must 
amply be done overagain. So great is the lack of criticism displayed by 


Anélineau that his theories and conclusions ought to be entirely ignored. 
The texts ought to be taken in hand just as if they had never been com- 
mented upon. More than that, they ought to be reedited and retrans- 
lated. For Amélineau’s printing of them is no edition at all; he 
hever attempts to correct a faulty text from parallel texts in the same 
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or in other recensions; even for the Panegyrics of Shenoote, of which 
he claims to have compared four different copies, he does not take the 
trouble to establish a philological text. Very often both the Coptic and 
Arabic texts are manifestly wrong; a “sic!” placed here and there, if 
nothing else, might guide the student in his work and give him the 
clue of a solution. Frequently the student cannot say whether he 
has to deal with an oversight of Amélineau, a misprint, or a really 
faulty text. This very important defect might have been, to some 
extent, remedied by a faithful translation. But the translation of 
Amélineau is anything but faithful. In some cases he ignores not only 
isolated words, but whole propositions and sentences. In many cases his 
rendering is altogether wrong ; in others it is both wrong and incompre- 
hensible, and offers no sense at all. Our author himself has more than 
once remarked this defect, and in cases of considerable importance for his 
subject (e. g. pp. 145, 195, 312, 513). In many eases of no less, if not 
of greater, importance, he confidently accepts the wrong or uncertain 
rendering of Amélineau. Thus (p. 168) Ladeuze, following Ameélinean, 
makes Pakhumius say that the anchoret “ne s’élancera pas vers la vie 
éternelle par la pureté des ascéses qu'il fait,” while the text really says: 
“ Cependant il (Dieu) ne le privera pas de la vie éternelle a cause ete.” 
Ladeuze did not see that by accepting the rendering of Amélineau he 
gave him a weapon against himself. Tle might well have selected 
Amélineau’s translation of both the Coptic and Arabic texts of this very 
discourse of Pakhumius as an example of his slovenly manner of trans- 
lating. On p. 349 (note 1) Ladeuze implicitly accepts the interpretation 
of Amélineau “to sin like a man=to commit the sin of impurity.” Now 
that expression occurs frequently in both Coptic and Greek, in places 
where there can be no suspicion of immorality. It means, in fact, not 
“comme homme,”’=like aman, but simply “en tant qu’ homme ”=being 
aman. That expression is used not to show the fault, but, on the con- 
trary, to minimize it, and in the particular case to enhance the severity 
of the punishment, by way of contrast. On p. 322 Ladeuze accepts 
again Amélineau’s rendering, “Qu’on les mette a la porte,” under- 
standing naturally enough “expulsion.” Here Amélineau makes the 
Coptic writer speak French, The text says: “a la porterie,” which, as 
Zoega well understood, indicates the atrium of the convent. That 
whole passage, besides, is obscure in Coptic, and from Amélineau’s 
translation one sees clearly that he did not understand it. A queer 
grammar, indeed, would result from our acceptance of Amélineau’s trans- 
lations. Another passage certainly mistranslated and yet quoted and 
accepted by Ladeyze, is on p. 325, note 3. Again (p. 320), Ladeuze 
quotes from Amélineau’s translation: “ Soyons riches en les choses que 
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nous apprenons par coeur, que celui qui n’en apprendra pas davantage, 
n’apprenne pas moins de onze parties du Psautier.” The text says: 
Strange manner, 


» 99 


“n’apprenne pas moins de dix parties et une partie. 
in didactic writing, of saying “eleven parts!’’ If we read farther we 
see that the rule constantly speaks of so many “ Psalms and one part,” 
from which it appears evident that Amélineau has either badly copied 
his original, as is often the case, or that he has not perceived that 
“part”? had been by oversight written once for “psalm”. ‘The point 
deserves certainly some study, and it would have been well for Ladeuze, 
independently of the philological question, to call the attention of his 
readers to the difficulty. Another false rendering apparently accepted 
by our author is the one referred to in n. 8, p. 318. Worse still is the 
translation quoted, p. 244, n. 4. There is not the slightest doubt that 
we should translate: “ Puis les saints Antoine, Macaire, et cet homme 
parfait, Pakhome, m’ont livre leurs enfants pour que je les juge de l’estrade 
ou, ete.,” instead of, “ Mont Confié leurs enfants pour leur précher la foi 
dans la chaire ou, ete.’’ 

These few instances, in my opinion, suffice to show that Ladeuze has 
given Amélineau credit for a great deal more philological skill than he 
really possesses, In fact there are few pages in his Coptic or Arabic 
texts that Amélineau renders faithfully,—which makes me _ believe that 
had Ladeuze first revised the Coptic and Arabic translations he might 
not only have avoided some important mistakes but discovered moreover, 
in those texts, much new and useful material for his study on Egyptian 
cenobitic life. Naturally that does not entirely impair the value of his 
work. For if he had done no more than expose the manner of his/orical 
criticism adopted by Amélineau in his writings it would still remain 
true that he has made a great step towards putting the Egyptian ceno- 
bitism in its proper light, such especially as is shed upon it by the new 
documents that the languages of the Orient are offering us. H. Hi. 


The Eve of the Reformation: Studies in the Religious Life and 
Thought of the English People in the period preceding the Rejec- 
tion of the Roman Jurisdiction by Henry VIII, by Francis Aidan 
Gasquet, D.D., O. 8. B. New York: G. P. Putman’s Sons, 1900, 
8°, pp. 443. 

When Boehmer decided the vocation of Joannes Janssen to be the 
popularizing of knowledge concerning the actual conditions of the German 
people just before and after the Reformation, he began a movement that 
was destined to spread beyond the limits of the strictly Teutonic lands. 
Here, indeed, Pastor, Michael, Ehses, and many others,—individuals, 
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schools, societies, —have taken up the good work of collecting the facts of 
the social, political, industrial, commercial, artistic and literary life of 
Europe as it was lived, up to the outbreak of the Reformation. Theology 
and philosophy have had their syntheses—why should not history, too, 
have one? Thus shall we gain an immovable corner-stone of fact and 
sure appreciation on which to raise, slowly it may be, an edifice of 
religious unity. Perhaps the influence of the Rolls Series and the 
State Papers of England, as well as the numerous local and special 
societies that for many decades have been harvesting the remnants of 
mediwval evidences, has been equally great in developing the school of 
which Mr. Edmund Bishop, Father Gasquet, Dom Cuthbert, and schol- 
arly writers in the Tablet, are members as brilliant as they are authoritative 
and inspiring. Not that English Catholics have ever wanted for capable 
writers of history—Tierney, Dodd, Oliver, Lingard, and other men of 
repute are there to answer for the mental honesty and bluff candor that 
are as native in Englishmen as a certain “peinlich’’ love of detail is to 
the German, or the charm of style and measure to the Frenchman. 

Father Gasquet continues the traditions of his race. Within a 
decade he has given us quasi-final chapters on Henry VIII and the 
Dissolution of the Monasteries, on the Origin of the Book of Common 
Prayer, on the episode of the “Black Death.’’ Essays in the Bene- 
dictine “ Downside Review’’ on the equipments of ancient monastic 
libraries, on the pre-Reformation English Bible, on Religious Instruc- 
tion in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, have made his name 
dear to those who venerate the old Catholic past of England. The 
volume before us is conceived in the same analytical and cautious spirit, 
being made up of documentary studies, that move all in the same direc- 
tion, but after the manner of a careful chess-player. The rubrics of 
the various chapters reveal sufficiently the scope of the author. They 
are The Revival of Letters in England, The Two Jurisdictions, England 
and the Pope, Clergy and Laity, Erasmus, The Lutheran Invasion, The 
Printed English Bible, Teaching and Preaching, Parish Life in Catholic 
England, Pre-Reformation Guild Life, Medieval Wills, Charities and 
Obits, Pilgrimages and Relics. 

The limits of a book-notice preclude any intimate examination of 
the great mass of informationn—much of it new, all of it highly 
instructive,—that these chapters offer. Nor can we forestall the author 
by outlining conclusions which he is not yet ready to draw, or at least 
to formulate in scientific terms. Nevertheless, it can only edify and 
console many who are too busy to follow these studies in person, if the 
temper of this important publication be set before them. In a very 
modest “Introduction” Father Gasquet calls attention to the current 
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or popular view of the beginnings of the Reformation held by most 


Protest ants. 


. “To some, it appears that the Church, on the eve of the 
Reform: ition, had long lost its hold on the intelligence and affection of 
the English people. Discontented with the powers claimed by the 
ecclesiastical authority, and secretly disaffected to much of the medieval 
teaching of religious truth and to many of the traditional religious ordi- 
nances, the laity were, it is suggested, only too eager to seize upon the 
first op portunity of em: incipating themselves from a thraldom which in 
practice had become intolerable. An increase of knowledge, too, it is 
supposed, had inevitably led men to view as false and supe rstitious many 
of the practices of religion which had been acquiesced in and followed 
without doubt or question in earlier and more simple days. Men, with 
the increasing light, had come to see, in the support given to these prac- 
tices by the clergy, a determination to keep people at large in ignorance, 
and to make capital out of many of these objectionable features of medi- 
eval worship. 

“ Moreover, such writers assume that in reality there was little or no 
practical religicn among the mass of the people for some considerable 
time before the outbreak of the religious difficulties in the sixteenth 
century. According to their re ading of the facts, the nation, as such, 
had long lost its interest in the religion of its forefathers. Receiving no 
instruction in faith and morals worthy of the name, they had been 
allowed by the neglect of the clergy to grow up in ignorance of the 
teachings, and in complete neglect of “the duties, of their religion. 
Ecclesiasties gener ally, secular as well as religious, had, it is suggested, 
forfeited the respect and esteem of the laity by their evil and mercenary 
lives; whilst, imagining that the surest way to preserve the remnants of 
their former power was to keep the people ignorant, they had opposed 
the literary revival of the fifteenth century by every means at their com- 
mand. In a word, the picture of the pre-Reformation Church ordinar- 
ily drawn for us is that of a system honeycombed with disaffection and 
unbelief, the natural and necessary outcome of an attempt to maintain 
at all hazards an effete ecclesiastical organisation, which clung with the 
tenacity of despair to doctrines and observances which the world at |: wge 
had ceased to accept as true, or to observe as any part of its reason: ible 
service.” 

sut in the face of the vast and deep researches of late decades, there 
is, to say the least, room and reason for a new statement of the elements 
of English life at the end of the fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth 
century. What men have done for the natural sciences, for experimen- 
tal psychology, for the history of commerce, industry, the sciences in 
general, education, must also be good for general history, and notably 
for ecclesiastical history, where the “odium theologieum” is ever a 
distorting influence. ‘To begin with, the “State Papers’’ of the reign 
of Ilenry VIII open up a wide field, mostly fallow,—and no conscien- 
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tious “magistrate of history” will now utter judgment until he has 
grasped the meaning of this awful “dossier.” How true this is will 
apparent to all who have read the volumes of Mr, J. Brewer and Mr. 
James Gardiner, men who rank in the first order of impartial and objec- 
tive critics. 


.... “Rolls, records, and documents of all kinds exist in public 
and private archives, which are not included in these State Papers, but 
which are equally necessary for the formation of a sound and reliable 
opinion on the whole story. Besides this vast mass of material, the en- 
tire literature of the period demands careful examin: ition, as it must 
clearly throw great light on the tone and temper of men’s minds, and 
reveal the origin and growth of popular views and opinions. 

“Writers, such as Burnet, for example, and others, have indeed pre- 
sented their readers with the story of the Reformation as a whole, and 
have not hesitated to set out at length, and with assurance. the causes 
which led up to that event. W hether true or false, they have made 
their synthesis, and taking a comprehensive view of the entire subject, 
they have rendered their story more pl ausible by the unity of idea it was 
designed to illustrate and confirm. ‘The real value of such a synthesis, 
however, must of course entirely depend on the data upon which it rests. 
‘The opening up of new sources of information and the examination of 
old sources in the critical spirit now demanded in all historical investi- 
gations have fully proved, however, not merely this or that fact to be 
wrong, but that whole lines of argument are without justification, and 
general deductions without reasonable basis. In other words, the old 
synthesis has been founded upon false facts and false inferences.” 


No one denies that in the fifteenth century the Catholic Church felt 
the need of reform. One must have dealt long and lovingly with the 
documents of the time, the “human documents” of saints and reformers, 
to know how ever-present was that need. One must know, too, how 
rapidly events moved in the fifteenth century, events of the first magni- 
tude in the history of mankind,—how the worlds of commerce, thought, 
and nature were at once and immeasurably enlarged before the medixval 


man, lay or ecclesiastic, was educated to his new surroundings, or even 
knew what they really were. Men still believed in a Terre de Jouvence, 
an El Dorado, the Phoenix, the Purgatory of St. Patrick. How much 
harder to shift the administrative system of that most complicated of 
social mechanisms—the Church of Rome? The Council of Trent itself 
was the first to acknowledge by its decrees and measures, the absolute, 
indispensable need of reform. 


- +++. “The need had long been acknowledged by the best and most 
devoted sons of the Church. ‘There were those, whom M. Eugéne 
Miintz has designated the “ morose cardinals,” who saw whither things 
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were tending, and strove to the utmost of their power to avert the im- 
pending catastrophe. As Janssen has pointed out, in the middle of the 
fifteenth century, for instance, Nicholas of Cusa initiated reforms in 
Germany, with the approval—if not by the positive injunctions—of the 
Pope. It was, however, a true reform,a reform founded on the prince iple 
‘not of destruction, but of purification and renewal,’ Holding that ‘it 
was not for men to change what was holy; but for the holy to change 
man,’ he began by reforming himself and preaching by ex cumple. Ile 
restored discipline and eagerly welcomed the revival of learning and the 
invention of printing as the most powerful auxiliaries of true re ‘ligion. 
His projects of general ecclesiastical reforms presented to Pius LI. are 
admirable. Without wishing to touch the organization of the Church, 
he desired full and drastic measures of ‘ref formation in head and mem- 
bers.’ But all this was entirely different from the spirit and aim of 
those who attacked the Church under the leadership of Luther and his 
followers, ‘Their object was not the reform and purification of abuses, 
but the destruction and overthrow of the existing religious system, Be- 
fore, say, 1517 or even 1521, no one at this per iod ever dreamt of wish- 
ing to change the basis of the Christian religion, as it was then under- 
stood. ‘Che most earnest and zealous sons of the Church never hesitated 
to attack this or that abuse, and to point out this or that spot, desiring 
to make the edifice of God’s Church, as they understood it, more solid, 
more useful, and more like Christ’s ideal. They never dreamt that their 
work could undermine the edifice, much less were their aims directed to 
pulling down the walls and digging up the foundations; such a 
possibility was altogether foreign to their conception of the essential 
constitution of Christ’s Church. To suggest that men like Colet, More, 
and Erasmus had any leaning to, or sympathy with, ‘the Reformation’ 
as we know it, is, in view of what they have written, absolutely false and 
misleading.’ 


On the other hand, nothing could be more un-historical than the 
concept of Luther changing the face of European society and calling by 
his magic genius light from darkness. He is himself evidence (Opera 
ed. Frankfort; tom. x. p. 56, cited by Janssen) that the most brilliant of 
all Christian ages was the one at whose close he was born. 


. +... “Any one reading the chronicles,’ he writes, ‘ will find that 
since the birth of Christ there is nothing that can compare with what 
has happened in our world during the last hundred years. Never in any 
country have people seen so much building, so much cultivation of the 
soil. Never has such good drink, such abundant and delicate food been 
within the reach of so many. Dress has become so rich that it cannot 
in this respect be improved. Who has ever heard of commerce such as 
we see it to-day ? It circles the globe; it embraces the whole world! 
Painting, engraving—all the arts—have progressed and are still im- 
proving. More than all, we have men so capable and so learned, that 
their wit penetrates everything in such a way, that nowadays a youth of 
twenty knows more than twenty doctors did in days gone by.’’ 
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If the culture of the arts be any index of a free and open spirit, of a 


temper of progress and refinement, of an appreciation of all that is good 
and serviceable in nature for man, of an attitude of idealism, of gener- 
osity and magnificence, of a rich and manifold activity in the middle 
classes, then cinquecento England was but little, if any, behind the peo- 
ples of the Continent. 


.... “There never was a period in which such life and energy 
was displ: a in the building and adornment of churches of all kinds as 
on the very eve of the Reformation, Not in one part of the country 
only, nor in regard only to the greater churches, was this characteristic 
activity shown, but throughout the length and breadth of England the 
walls of our great cathedrals and minsters, and well- nigh those of every 
little parish church in the land, still bear their testimony to what was 
done out of love for God’s house during the period in question by the 
English people. Moreover, by the aid of the existing accounts and 
inventories it can be proved to demonstration that it was a work which 
then, more than at any other period of our national existence, appealed to 
the people at large and was carried out by them. No longer, as in earlier 
times, was the building and beautifying of God’s house left in this period 
to some great noble benefactor or rich landowner. During the fifteenth 
century the people were themselves concerned with the work, initiated 
it, found the means to carr y it out, and superintended it in all its details. 

“The same may be said of art. The work of adorning the walls of 
churches with paintings and frescoes, the work of filling in the tracery of 
the windows with pic ‘tured glass, the work of setting up, ,and carving, and 
painting, and decorating; the making of screens, and stalls, and altars, all 
during this period, and right up to the eve of the change, was in every sense 
popular. It was the people who carried out these works, and evidently 
for the sole reason because they loved to beautify their churches, which 
were, ina way now somewhat difficult to realise, the centre no less of 
their lives than of their religion. Popular art grows, and only grows 
luxuriantly, upon a religious soil ; and under the inspiration of a popular 
enthusiasm the parish churches of England became, if we may judge 
from the evidence of wills, accounts, and inventories which still survive, 
not merely sanctuaries, but veritable picture galleries, teaching the poor 
and unlettered the history and doctrine of their religion. Nor were the 
pictures themselves the miserable daubs which some have suggested. 
The stained glass windows were not only multiplied in the churches of 
England during this period, but by those best able to judge, the time 
between 1480 and 1520 has been regarded as the golden age of the art; 
and as regards the frescoes and decorations themselves, there is evidence 
of the existence in England of a high proficiency, both in design and 
execution, before the Reformation.” 


One more paragraph, of special value, because it touches on the his- 
tory of music,—of all the arts the most thoroughly ecclesiastical, being 
a pure creation of the Church, and in nowise a remnant of pagan antiquity, 
like painting and sculpture. Not a few will be surprised to know that 
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English Catholics were on the royal road to great discoveries in music, 


and that the painful disturbances which interrupted the religious and 
social life of England also threw her out of the procession of Flemish, 
French, Italian and German maestri who have endowed mankind with 
an immortal song. 


...-. “It was the age, too, of organ-making and bell-founding, 
and there is hardly a record of any parish church at this time which 
does not show considerable sums of money spent upon these. From the 
middle of the fifteenth century to the period described as “the great 
pillage,” music, too, had m: ule great progress in England, and. the 
renown of the English school h: id spread over Europe. Musical com- 
positions had multiplied i in a wonderful way, and before the close of the 
fifteenth century “ prick song,” or part music, is very frequently found in 
the inventories of our English parish churches. In fact, it has been re- 
cently shown that much of the music of the boasted school of ecclesiastical 
music to which the English Reformation had been thought to have given 
birth, is, in reality, music adapted to the new English services from 
Latin originals, which had been inspired by the ancient offices of the 
Church. Most of the “prick song” masses and other musical composi- 
tions were destroyed in the wholesale destruction which accompanied the 
religious changes, but sufficient remains to show that the English pre- 
Reformation school of music was second to none in Europe. ‘The repu- 
tation of some of its chief masters, like Dunstable, Tallis, and Bird, had 
spread to other countries, and their works had been used and studied, 
even in that land of song, Italy.” 


In view of these judgments, amply borne out by the studies that make 
up the bulk of the book, one can not but subscribe to the words with 
which Father Gasquet closes these introductory remarks: 


..... “A dispassionate consideration of the pe ae preceding the 
great religious upheaval of the sixteenth century will, it can hardly be 
doubted, lead the inquirer to conclude that it was mae in anv sense an 
age of sti ugnation, discontent, and darkness. Letters, art, architecture, 
painting, and music, under the distinct patronage of the Church, had 
made great and steady progress before the advent of the new ideas. 
Moreover, those who will examine the old parish records cannot fail to 
see that up to the very eve of the changes, the old religion had not lost 
its hold upon the minds and affections of the people at large. And one 
thing is absolutely clear, that it was not the Reformation movement 
which brought to the world in its train the blessings of education, 
and the arts of civilisation. What it did for all these is written plainly 
enough in the history of that period of change and destruction.” 


Any approval the writer could give is infinitely outweighed by the 
dispassionate summary of Mr. James Gardiner in a late issue of “The 
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New Era.” He declares that the following propositions may now be 
looked on as placed beyond doubt by the labors of Father Gasquet: 
First. That learning was not discouraged by the Church in the era 
before the Reformation, and least of all in England. 
Second. That art was not on the decline, but quite the contrary. 
Third. That religious instruction was not neglected. 
Fourth. That English translations of the Bible were not prohibited, 
except on the ground that they were erroneous and heretical.' 
Fifth. That there was no disaffection among the people towards the 
spiritual headship of the Pope until Henry’s quarrel with Rome. 
tay @ 


Fragmente Vornicanischer Kirchenvater aus den Sacra Parallela, 
herausgegeben von Karl Holl, Leipzig. J. C. Hinrich’sche 
suchhandlung, 1899, 8°, pp. xxxixx +241. 

The “Sacra Parallela” is an extensive Florilegium in Greek that 
contains sentences or excerpts from the Bible, the Fathers, and from 
profane writers on various matters of faith and discipline. It has been 
frequently attributed to St. John Damascene (d. 735-754) under the 
above title (<4 fsea zapaddyia) and may be read in one of its several 
recensions in Migne (PG. XCV, 1039-1558; XCVI, 9-442). Its 
three books on God, Man, Virtue and Vice, no longer extant in their 
original form, underwent contraction into one book; that, too, was 
variously worked over. Nor is it admitted by all as certain that the 
work, in any of its traditional forms, really belongs to the Damascene. 
It even seems certain that those sections of the book common to all its 
forms belong to an earlier age. 

In size this work surpassed all similar efforts at an encyclopedic 
theology for popular use—its quotations were counted by thousands and 
included long fragments of sermons. Owing to this, it easily fell into 
parts or particular recensions, summaries, abbreviations, and the like. 
Three good manuscripts of the first book have reached us, but shorn of 
whole chapters, and those chapters that are given are themselves much 
reduced. The second book has also come down in manuscript, but 
still more thoroughly abbreviated. Of the third book no manuscript 
has reached us—only, in “The Bee” (Melissa) of a certain eleventh- 
century Greek Antonius (Migne CXXXVI, 765-1124) this third book 
was incorporated, but so thatits outlines can be recognized. Nevertheless, 
here, too, the material was reduced ; in addition the text of Antonius is so 
corrupt that the third book of the “ Parallela” can be more easily recon- 


~ 10f. Rev. John W. Sullivan, in the “ Ave Maria,” June, 1898. 
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structed from other sources. Besides this manuscript tradition of the 
original, there are later editions or “recensions” of the material, of 
which that known as “the Vatican recension” is printed in Migne. 
These editions scarcely did more than modify the form and abbreviate 
the content of the huge and shapeless work. As this “dictionary” of 
ascetical material was much used, it underwent other modifications 
according to the taste or scope of those who compiled from it,—and so 
the tradition of the original text of the “ Parallela” became still more 
troubled, if not hopeless. 

It must be clear that a Florilegium of patristic citations, so worked 
over in the course of time, cannot be a first-class witness to the authen- 
ticity of its own materials; when we add that even the original, whatever 
it was and whenever written, was not free from errors, neither in the text 
nor in the titles and attributions, we are led to the conclusion that 
careful research is needed in order to verify the authenticity of the: 
patristic quotations found in the “ Parallela.” 

To restore the original Damascene text of the Ante-Nicene Fathers 
that are quoted in the “ Parallela” is the task which Licentiate Holl has 
set himself. On the authority chiefly of the manuscripts, he believes, 
against Loofs, that the Damascene is really the author of the “ Parallela,” 
and that his principal “source” was a certain “ Maximus,” perhaps the 
famous Martyr (662) in the Monothelite persecutions," and author, 
among other works, of certain “zsgddata VeodoytxA” or collection of sen- 
tences and excerpts of a patristic nature. In the prolegomena to his 
work Holl defends both these positions against the attacks of Loofs and 
against the objections of philologians like Wendland and Cohn, with a 
genuine Teutonic earnestness and detail. His conclusions (pp. xxxiv— 
xxxv) seem likely to stand. 

Among the Ante-Nicene authors quoted by the Parallela are Clemens 
Romanus, Ignatius, Justin, Theophilus of Antioch, Irenaeus, Clemens 
Alexandrinus, Hippolytus, Cyprian, Dionysius of Alexandria, Gregory 
Thaumaturgus, Athenodorus, Methodius, Peter of Alexandria, Eusebius 
of Caesarea (inclusive of Eusebius Alexandrinus), Doctrina Petri. For 
each, Holl collects the quotations ascribed to him in the “]lemmata ” or 
superscriptions of the “ Parallela,” and then proceeds to separate the texts 
that really belong to the author’s genuine writings from those that are 
doubtful or spurious or whose provenance cannot be located. In this 
manner he studies 501 quotations, with constant comparative reference 
toa series of fourteen manuscripts that represent the tradition of the 
“Parallela,” and to the special titles or attributions under which these 
quotations invariably stand. There is added to the book an index con- 


Cf, Wachsmuth, Studien zu den griechischen Florilegien, Berlin, 1882, 
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taining the initial words of all the quotations, and referring to the 
pages where they may be found. For many quotations a modest criti- 
cal apparatus of variants is given at the foot of each page. The 
volume is issued as the second number of the fifth volume of the 
new series of the “Texte und Untersuchungen” and represents one 
phase of the conscientious labors that are being undergone in order to 
arrive at a perfect text of the Greek writers,—the great toil of this 
particular study aiming only at reproducing as nearly as possible the 
Greek texts that lay before John Damascene or “ Maximus” when they 
were compiling these “dictionaries of pious and useful sayings from 
the Bible, the Fathers, and the Ancients.’’ It is the same utility that 
we find in the “ Bibliotheca’’ of Photius, or that our successors would 
find in any volume of “ Elegant English Extracts,’’ if we could imagine 
our literature to fall some day into the confusion that has been the literary 
fate of the Greeks and the Romans. In conclusion, it is impossible to 
withhold a tribute of admiration for the iron energy, the conscientious and 
scientific method, the careful and painstaking execution, the real sacri- 
fice and self-renouncement, the mental and bodily application that such 
a work implies. We can no longer say the Benedictines are dead; they 
live again—only they have been driven from St. Denis and toil now by 
the Spree and the Pleisse. 
7, 3 hi 


Commentarius in Exodum et Leviticum, auctore Francisco de 
Hummelauer, 8. J. Parisiis, P. Lethielleux, 1897. pp. 548. 


This is one of the latest additions to the well known “ Cursus” 
of the German Jesuits; like the others, it testifies to the painstaking 
labor and erudition of its author. But it is difficult to determine just 
how much of the result is of lasting value. Enlightened Catholic views 
on the Pentateuch are in a divided and transitional state, and a Catholic 
commentary on any of the five books, especially one written, as is Father 
Hummelauer’s, from a distinctly conservative standpoint, may need much 
revision a decade or two hence. The “ Cursus,” learned and seemingly 
exhaustive as it is, does not contain the last word on this subject. 

In this work Father Hummelauer gives but a passing notice to the 
critical system regarding the composition of the Hexateuch. That 
Moses wrote the Five Books is for him a res adjudicata. He assumes, 
rather than proves it, leaving the salvation of the Mosaic origin to the 
care of tradition, and to whatever support it may receive in the body of 
the commentary. In other words, the commentary is not critical; an 
authorship is assumed before the documents are discussed, and not 
vice versa. For the learned writer does not recognize differences of style 
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and distinct legal codes in Exodus and Leviticus ; but since Moses must 
have written the Pentateuch, these differentiations belong to documents 
anterior to Moses, which he brought together and merged into his work. 
So the Torah shows a growth, but a growth which ends with Moses. 
Instead of being the one who laid the foundation of the Law, he was 
the builder who, under divine inspiration, finished and roofed the 
edifice. 

The author very sensibly refuses to see in many of the minute and 
curious prescriptions of the sacred codes enactments coming originally 
and directly from Heaven. “Indeed,” he says, “why should the all- 
perfect, all-powerful God forbid so severely and repeatedly the tender 
flesh of kids to be cooked in the generous fat of the mother? Why 
should He have commanded from high heaven that a slave, who refused 
his liberty in the sabbatical year, should have his ears pierced? Why 
should He forbid the owner to gather the stalks and grapes left after 
the harvest and vintage? and the horse and the ox to plow together ? 
Why should He make the law for the circumcision of trees? Every- 
thing becomes plain and intelligible, if we suppose that these and other 
like rites were of old observed by the chosen stock to signify good and 
holy things. ‘These rites were therefore customs, and it was not unworthy 
of God to confirm such pious usages by an express law.” Indeed, the 
commentator makes the Mosaic codes embrace all the human laws in 
force in the patriarchal age. ‘These, purified, amended, and supple- 
mented, God ratified through the great Lawgiver, thus making them 
divine. 

In the introductory part of the present volume, Father Hummelauer 
utters the views on the pre-Mosaic relizion of the Israelites, which he 
has emphasized and developed in a later work.’ According to this 
teaching, Moses found a long-established priesthood and ritual among 
the Hebrews. The pre-Mosaic priests were stripped of their office 
and the latter given to Aaron and the tribes of Levi, because of their 
disobedience in not entering into the cloud on Mt. Sinai, to listen to 
the voice of Jahve (Ex. 19, 22). Of this transfer, says Hummelauer 
the sacred history makes no express mention for reasons of prudence. 
But with all due respect to the reverend exegete, whether a pre-Mosaic 
priesthood were called upon to enter the cloud or not, there is an his- 
torical mist from which they have never emerged. This is a region 
of speculation and subjectiveness, and Father Hummelauer is unwar- 
rantedly positive in the premises. He has built an elaborate fabric on a 
very slight foundation. 

Cresson, Pa. G. V. R. 





‘Das Vormosaische Priesterthum in Israel. Freiburg: Herder, 1899. 
TUB 
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*“‘Nochmals der Biblische Schopfungsbericht.” Biblische 
Studien, III Band. 2 Heft. Fr. von Hummelauer, S. J. Freiburg 
im Breisgau: Herder, 8vo, pp. 132. Price, 75 cents. 

The author of this little brochure is an exegete of repute and justly 
esteemed for his learned Commentaries on Sacred Scripture. The theme 
which he here handles he has had much at heart, and by years of medi- 
tation upon it he has developed in it all its parts. He has already treated 
it in several previous publications. That it is a favorite topic with him 
is evident from his whole method of treatment, which is thorough, learned, 
fresh,and vigorous. In fact, every thing in the work is excellent, except 
the thesis, and it is not the fault of the learned author if he has not 
succeeded in making that good. The work has already been translated 
into French by M. I’ Abbé Eck.’ 

The work is divided into three parts. In the first part the author 
gives a word-for-word and verse-for-verse interpretation of the text, 
without any reference to the conclusions of profane science or to the 
various and conflicting theories which have been devised as a solution of 
the difficult problem of creation. 

In the second part he gives an interesting exposition of the many 
attempts, more or less futile, at a concordance between the supposed 
sense of the text of Scripture and the supposed results of modern 
science. In view of the endless variety of opinions advanced in recent 
times to explain the account of Creation in Genesis, the author remarks 
that they seem to have a share in the blessing originally pronounced 
by God on plants and animals, “to increase and multiply and fill the 
earth.” 

In the third part the author forthwith proceeds to “increase ’’ that 
number by one more theory,—his own. ‘This, when expounded in full, 
can be compared to nothing but a separate creation of a new species, 80 
distinct as to be quite unlike anything in heaven, or on earth, or under 
the earth. It is appropriately called the “ Visionary Theory.’’ 

It is,in substance, as follows: The first chapter of Genesis, containing 
the account of Creation, is strictly historical; but as Adam was created 
only on the sixth day, he could not have been, in the ordinary sense of 
the term, an eye-witness to what took place on the preceding five days. 
It remains, therefore, that the only competent witness to the act of 
creation is God, whose testimony was given to man, not viva voce, but 
in a vision, during which the whole process of second Creation was 
unfolded in a series of tableaux. That the divine testimony was thus 
given, and not by word of mouth, is evident from the dramatic style in 
which it is set forthin Genesis. A strange feature of this theory is that 


= — 


1*« Le Récit de la Création.’’ Paris: Lethielleux. 
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the vision in question was imparted directly, not to Moses, the supposed 
author of the Book, but to Adam, and by him transmitted by oral tradi- 
tion down through the ages till it reached Moses, who consigned it to 
writing in Genesis. And even to Adam the vision was given immedi- 
ately on his creation, while in an ecstatic state, and before he had time 
to become conscious of his own existence. 

Father Hummelauer rejects all other recent theories as the result of 
fear. They have all been advanced out of regard for the results of mod- 
ern science, especially of geology. ‘The advocates of those theories 
would probably reply that they are the result of love for the truth. 
Both Augustine and Thomas warn us, when treating such topics, not to 
run counter to the generally received conclusions of science, lest it appear 
that Scripture be opposed to the truth. Moreover, it is well understood 
that the Catholic exegete may make use of profane knowledge in order 
to avoid a false interpretation of the Sacred Text. For this purpose he 
studies history, chronology, geography, and archeology, all of which 
may be at least negative guides, and may enable him, if not to find the 
true sense, at least to avoid a false sense. ‘To disregard all knowledge of 
nature in interpreting Scripture is to suppose that the real sense of 
Scripture may be opposed to the true and well-ascertained results of 
science. 

Nevertheless, we would recommend this little volume to the attention 
of our readers. The theory advanced by the learned writer may not be 
proved to be true; it may even be false. But one can not read this dis- 
sertation without gaining a clear knowledge of the weak points in the 
foundation on which rest many of the rival theories. At the same time, 
the shortcomings of this last of all theories appear as numerous and as 
glaring as any of them. It is, perhaps, as difficult to demonstrate the 
falsity of this visionary theory as it is to prove its truth. Many will 
reject it as “not proven.” In any case it adds to the number of more or 
less tenable hypotheses on the subject. 

0..P. G. 


Florilegium Latinum: ‘Translations into Latin Verse from Pre- 
Victorian Poets, edited by Francis St. John Thackeray, M. A., 
F, S. A., and Edward Daniel Stone, M. A. John Lane, The 
sodley Head, London and New York. 1899. Pp. xvi+244. 


“Perfection of graceful expression and correctness of style,”— 
such are the impellent motives put forth by the scholarly editors of 
this anthology of Latin translations from the poets of the Greeks, the 
French, the Germans, and, principally, the English. Surely, it needs 
some “antiqua pietas” to offer to our modern world a volume of verses 
done out of the English of Ben Jonson, Shakspeare, Milton, Cowley, 
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Herrick, Landor, Wordsworth, Scott, Moore and others into the tongue 
of the Romans. Shade of Ovid! When thou didst sing thy “Tristia” 
in Gothic rhyme amid the horrors of an Hyperborean exile, did it ever 


oceur to thee that the children of those barbarians would one day 


return the compliment? The utility of Latin versification, as a mental 
discipline, ought never to have been called in doubt. It may be, per- 
haps is, abused, but remains none the less a normal and efficient means 
of compelling the attention of youth to the content of thought, the 
sequence of ideas, the weighing, comparison and selection of words and 
phrases. In a word, it helps to develop reflection and judgment in an 
age when they are yet weak and incipient. It is a healthy “ tyrannis,” 
a kind of strait-jacket imposed upon youth, whereby it is forced to 
work along certain channels, is inhibited from browsing on the wild 
and fenceless prairies of fancy. In a maturer age, Latin versification 
enables the scholar to live with the great ancients, as Dante did with 
his “ maestro e duca,” to square the solid worth and universal aptness of 
our thought and experience by the “ Lrlebnisse” of men whom the com- 
monalty of our kind have accepted as an immortal and infallible 
senate in all that pertains to taste and good sense in the things of the 
mind. With them is the “usus et norma loquendi,” and apart from 
them there can be no orderly evolution of the graces of diction. Freaks 
and monstrosities, ves! but no large and deep and beneficent flow of 
thought moving through society as a great river through broad savan- 
nahs, a thing of beauty, of joy, of utility. Both blind and ungrateful 
are they who would remove from our teaching of youth the invaluable 
influence of the “classics.” The triumphant Christian spared them as 
Ataulf spared Romania, and for somewhat similar reasons. ‘The where- 
fore of all this has been admirably set forth in the “ Report of the Com- 
mittee of Ten.” 

MM. Thackeray and Stone present a charming list of elegant Latin 
renderings of ancient writers, beginning with Homer, Eschylus, and 
Euripides, and including a fragment of the lately-found Bacchylides 
and some verses from the Anthology. From the writers of France there 
is an elegant rendering of the “Avril” of Remy Belleau (1528-1577). 
Of course, nothing can equal the tender delicate grace of the original, 
its faint sweet music, as of church chimes heard from afar in the mellow 
sunset, as of sheep-bells tinkling through the odorous air that envelops 
the quiet fold. 

Avril,  honneur et des bois 
et des mois: 

Avril, la douce espérance 

des fruicts qui, sous le coton 
du bouton, 

nourrissent leur jeune enfance ; 
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Avril,  honneur des prez verds, 


tong 3 
Wee jaunes, pers, 
risua qui d’ une humeur bigarrée 
it ever émaillent de mille fleurs 
me day de couleurs 
"4 > . ar oO 36 nba * 
mental leur parure diaprée ; 
be, per- ‘ ‘ : : 
means Avril, la grace et le ris 
ht, the de Cypris, 
‘ds and le flair et la douce haleine ; 
Sa es Avril, le parfum des dieux, 
a qui, des cieux, 
a sentent |’ odeur de la plaine; 
reed to 
le wild e’ est toy, courtois et gentil, 
+ att qui d@’ exil 
fication : ; . 
NN a retires ces passagéres, 
id with ves arondilles qui Y 
ces arondilles qui vont, 
ness ol et qui sont 
1e com- du printemps les messagéres. 
fallible oe : i ia 
of the Mr. John Bury, of Trinity College, Dublin, turns these inimitably 
i: tom delicate concetti into Latin lines, as follows: 
Freaks Mensis gloria mensium, 
flow of Aprilis, nemorum pulcher honor venis, 
savan- idem spes bona fructuum 
a quos nutrix teneros clausa calyx fovet. 
ratefu ) 
aluable larga tu varias manu 
hem as pratorum faciem mille coloribus: 
where- flavis, puniceis, nigris 
e Com: tu ridens decoras omnia floribus. 
t Latin in labris genitus deae 
is, and ridentis Veneris tu sapis halitum ; 
hylides arridetque recens odor 
‘ rum Superis te redolentium. 
e there camporum Superis te redo 
-1577), tu tandem revocas domo 
riginal, longinqua reduces blandus hirundines, 


mellow quarum vox bona nuntiat 
ivelops “optata en facies veris adest novi.” 

These verses are correct, and to the writer’s taste recall in a large 
and dignified way the Catullan note, the treatment of Nature as some- 


thing set, objective, enamelled, cast in unchangeable lines. How little 


> 


there is in them of the quaint and magical “féerie” of Belleau’s 
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musical verse that seems to drop from some pastoral pipe, from the lips 
of some Corinne tripping a-field to milk her kine beneath an aged apple 
tree all white and red with the first sweet blossoms of the spring! And 
here we touch an inborn weakness of all neo-Latin poetry, original or 
translation,—out of it speaks the voice of a dead world. We are not 
Latins, but the children of Germans, Kelts, Slavs,—and we respond 
quickly and easily only to the poetry of romance and sentiment, a poetry 
whose ideas are foreign, nay, repugnant to the Latin genius. 

Not the least profound change in the society of the Caesars was that 
which was worked on the hearts of those men who joined, in ever- 
increasing numbers, the ranks of the “ Nazarenes,” the “ Galilaeans.’ 
In countless little associations over the world of Greece and Rome the 
story of Jesus Christ opened up a hidden vein of tenderness, a “fount 
of tears.” Soon this temperament became common enough among all 


the Latin races. With it they learned a new un-Roman life of the 
affections * 


“in the community of conviction and hope, in the community of 
suffering, between the high-born and the slave, when they met together 
at the place of execution, in the bloodstained amphitheatre, in the 
crowded prison-house, made musical with the sweet solemnities of 
gratitude and praise, with the loving and high-hearted farewells of 
resignation and patience; . . . . . in those marvellous combina- 
tions of majesty and tenderness, so rugged, yet so piercing and s0 
pathetic, the Latin hymns, in those unequalled expressions in the severest 
and briefest words, of the deepest needs of the soul, and of all the ties 
which bind men to God and to one another, the Latin Collects; in the 
ever repeated psalter, in the Miserere and De Profundis, in the canticles 
of morning and evening, and the hour of rest and death, in the Magnif- 
cat and Nune Dimittis, in the ‘new song’ of the awful Ze Deum 


Deep as the grave, high as the Eternal Throne.” 


The torturing sense of sin, the sweet human companionship with 
Jesus, the new and large concept of mankind as one brotherhood in the 
family of the Divine Father, of Christ, of the “Ecclesia Dei,” these 
great fundamental ideas dominated all later times, broke up the slum- 
bering deeps of antique human nature, revolutionized life, gave birth 
to a love stronger than death, made death itself both beautiful and joyful. 
Now, the fibre of the Roman tongue is transmuted ; now, men can sing 
a (Gloria in Excelsis, an Exultet, an O Roma Nobilis! a Hora Novissima. 
Now, the fitting language of the soul is some splendid dithyramb. Now, 
the sign of a mighty hope flames fixedly in the skies, and on earth are set 


' Dean Church, may ‘hristi anity and the Latin Races,” in his “ Gifts of Civiliza- 
tion,’”’ p. 206. 
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loose those divine currents whose mystic floods will one day pour into 
the “Canticle of the Sun” and the Divina Commedia. I quote again 
from one who has set before us this process with incredible accuracy : 


“From the stately grace, the ‘supreme eloquence,’ from the martial 
and senatorial majesty “of the Imperial power (Ver gil), you come, in 
Dante, on severity, indeed, and loftiness of word and picture and rhythm, 
but you find the poem pervaded and instinct with human affections 
of every kind; the soul is free, and every shade of its feelings, its 
desires, its emotions, finds its expressive note; they pass from high to 
low, from deep to bright, through a scale of infinite range and change- 
fulness; you are ¢ astonished to tind words of feeling w hie ‘h you thought 
peculiar and unobserved in yourself noted by the poet’s all-embracing 
sympathy. But this is no part of the Latin ‘poet’ s experience, at least 
of his publie outfit; such longings, such anxieties, such despair, such 
indignation, such gracious sweetness, such fire of holy wrath, such fire 
of Divine love, familiar to our modern world, to our modern poetry, are 
strange to Vergil. Nay, in his day, to the greatest masters of the human 
soul, to the noblest interpreters of its ide: ils, they had not yet been 
born” (op. cit., p. 211). 

Have we not here the limitation of all classic metre, Latin and Greek ? 
Gregory Thaumaturgus, in his Panegyric on Origen, and the Cappado- 
cians, notably Basil in his homily on the reading of the Gentile writers, 
saw it long since and expressed it well. With them the letters of 
ethnicism are forever an imperium clausum of good taste, perfect diction, 
measure and dignity of style, harmony of interfitting parts that move 
ever to an organic unity. These ancients hold forever a mortmain on 
the science of “form.” 


Credo equidem; vivos ducent de marmore vultus, 
Orabunt causas melius. 


Every attempt to utterly throw off their yoke has ended in literary 
anarchy,—the influence of the Latin and the Greek classics is the 
needed corrective to all our fantastic individualism of thinking and 
writing, from out of which rises not one opus that is likely to compel 
the attention and submission of the future. The reservoir has broken 
the bounds that kept it narrow but made its waters deep and whole- 
some; now they are tossing in a various flood, sure to leave only unsightly 


pools and a pestilential atmosphere. 

Such works as this are not usually bought by the multitude; all the 
more reason why the enterprise of Mr. John Lane, of the “ Bodley Head,” 
friend of poets and the poetically-minded, should be encouraged. The 
stylistic charm, the usually clear and flowing language of the trans- 
lators, professors of Oxford, Cambridge, and the Grammar Schools of 
England, the original beauty and aptness of the selected morceauz, the 
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careful execution of the metres adopted, make the work particularly 
desirable for all who love elegant Latin verse,—and what scholar does 
not count it among his sweetest “otia”? Let us hope that there is 
no cause for the timid note of Mr. Stone in his poetical preface to this 
work— 


“est furor; at quem non juvat insanire? vagemur 
sic temere, aut cursum praecipiatis, aves. 
quis scit an una suum fontem prope Nympha moretur, 
quis scit an extremum Panos avena sonet ?” 


T. J. 8. 


Pascal. L’Homme—L’Oeuvre—L’Influence, par Victor Giraud, Pro- 
fesseur de littérature francaise 4 l'Université de Fribourg (Suisse) 
2éme Edition. Paris: A. Fontemoing. 1899, 8°, pp. 252. 

In the work of M. Giraud, professor of French literature in the 
Catholic University of Fribourg, we have a valuable guide to the study 
of the character and writings of one of the greatest of humankind, if the 
criterion of greatness be the highest use of the highest mental endow- 
ment. Pascal seems to haunt the modern world of letters, as though it 
recognized in him a spirit and a consciousness analogous to its own; as 
though he were some “revenant” capable of solving, on the basis of the 
average lay mind, the solemn and disquieting problems of religion and 
science, reason and revelation, conduct and law, order and individualism, 
A new edition of all his works, seven editions of the “ Penseés” within 
two years, lengthy chapters in histories of French literature, special 
courses on his writings and doctrines in the principal schools of Paris, 
a host of articles and feuilletons,—all this shows a serious concern in 
the French mind for an understanding of Pascal. 

Blaise Pascal (June 19, 1623—August 19, 1662) the “great demi- 
god of French prose,” was born at Clermont-Ferrand, in the centre of the 
Auvergnat land, and he never belied in his conduct or his works the 
sombre and austere genius of this heart of Keltdom. M. Giraud recalls 
his kinship with the Breton soul; he might have said that Irish Colum- 
banus of Bobbio is a true prototype of the man in whom geometry and 
passion fought for the upper hand. Child of a family of lawyer-nobles, 
descendant of great lay functionaries of a kingdom that was rapidly, 
under their shaping hands, consolidating into an absolute despotism, the 
young Pascal was brought up in an atmosphere of the most advanced 
intellectualism charged at the same time with a most sincere personal 
piety. This uppertendom of learned France corresponded to the best 
Florentine society of the Medici, to the days of Brunelleschi, of Leo 
Baptista Alberti, and later, of Galileo. Nor did Pascal ever belie his 
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early training,—physics, mathematics, ingenious practical inventions, 
the whole range of experimental science as then conceived, solicit his 
mind almost to the end. Archimedes doubled with Plato, or Plato 
doubled with Newton, would give us some idea of the interests that 
attracted this most extraordinary product of the philosophical genius of 
France. For Pascal is “Gaulois” to the finger tips; he isa Frenchman 
to the last tendril of his being. He is a creation of that “doulce terre 
de France” which gave to the world the Gothic architecture in its 
original and only pure models, wherein the exactest calculations of sup- 
port and resistance are clothed with the most superb imagery of style, 
wherein mathematical reason and romantic fancy celebrate a union at 
once the most mystic and the most real that the mind of man can con- 
ceive. In him a certain classic perfection and “eternity” of form and 
movement, the calm and grand “allure” of Euclid, are combined with 
the intensest moral passions of stoicism, while above them both there 
flames a new spirit, the spirit of Christian Love, fed by many a secret rill 
from Boethius to Thomas a Kempis. Norunt initiati. That mighty, 
world-shaping dissatisfaction of the Kelt, so nobly painted by Henri 
Martin, and by Renan in his essay on the Poetry of the Keltic Races, 
burned very deep in the soul of Pascal. To the fine and piercing eye of 
his soul Christ was very near, tangible, and with every succeeding day, 
despite human vacillation, he drew closer to that Divine Person, whose 
service he accepted quite in the spirit of a Saint Louis. Pascal under- 
stood the self-abandonment of the Christian as something absolute, 
whole, without reserve or arriére-pensée. In him shines out, en plein 
slécle de Mazarin, the fervorous asceticism of the Christian idea, the 
hatred and contempt of the saecu/um and all compromises with it. His 
genius has nothing of the calm life-wisdom of the Greek, the resultant 
of moral forces that in the eyes of “reason” balance one another, and 
command a Socratic éxyéca. On the contrary, the groundwork of his 
soul is stoicism. The ethical element, suffused with the imagery and 
history of the Old Testament, absorbed from Seneca and Epictetus, 
encouraged by the reading of Montaigne, Charron, DuVair; perhaps, too, 
emphasized by his temporary relationship with the Petronian gentlemen 
of his day, de Roannoz, Miton, Méré,—such was the keynote of all the 


thought and activity of Pascal. 

Men have wondered whether, if he lived to-day, he would be Renan 
or Lamennais; M. Giraud rightly points out that had he lived longer 
he would more likely have resembled or surpassed Bossuet. Both the 
ultra-political viewpoint of the Sage of Lachesnaie and the sugary 
agnosticism of Renan were deeply abhorrent to the spirit of Pascal. 
He was a sincere Catholic, rather rude and personal after the manner 
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of his ancient and pious family. He did appeal, it is true, from the 
decisions of Rome to the “Tribunal of Jesus;” but allowance must be 
made for the first heat of disappointment, when the success of per- 
sonal enemies blinds the eye of the soul to the “eternal verity” that 
lies in the exercise of divinely given authority. This same Pascal over- 
ame himself daily, a monastic soul, along the highway of life; he 
wrote the unequalled “ Mystére de Jésus;” he wrote the “ Priére pour 
le bon usage des maladies;” he went through the ineffable agony and 
the equally ineffable exaltation of that famous night of November 23, 
1654, out of which his soul came assured of salvation, holding “un 
décret nominatif de Dieu.” This man would have sought the Holy 
Grail. He is of the race of Old-Irish Fursey of Peronne, whose vision 
inspired Dante; he is of the spiritual lineage of the mighty Florentine 
who had perhaps himself gone through some similar vigil of horror and 
ecstasy when he describes (Inf. I, 21) 


“Ja notte ch’io passai con tanta pieta.” 


He sees the hand of God in accidents and unexpected healings; his 
life is morally blameless; his spirit has never been scorched by doubt or 
infidelity; his death was a very saintly one, marked by the exercise of 
every Christian virtue belonging to his estate and circumstances. Let 
any one read, to be convinced, the admirable “ Vie de Blaise Pascal” by 
his sister Marguerite. 

In the world of letters Pascal stands out as the first great master of 
modern French style. He is the first great “écrivain de race.” When 
he died, in 1662, the average age of Moliére, La Fontaine, Bossuet, 
Boileau and Racine was about twenty. Neither St. Francis de Sales, 
nor Malherbe, nor Arnauld had furnished the perfect exemplar of expres- 
sion that the peculiar “Gaulois” temperament now needed. Such a 
weapon could only be forged in the white heat of consuming passions, 
when men are ready to cast into the furnace whatever they hold dear, if so 
be they may forge the blade of victory. Currents that had long been 
seething beneath the surface of the society of France broke out about 
the middle of the seventeenth century, the currents that commingled 


in the phenomenon of Jansenism. ‘Tendencies, ideals, sympathies, antipa- 


thies, that had hitherto wandered about somewhat aimlessly, flew at once, 
by a dominating instinct, to their natural rallying centres; soon it was 
Jansenism against the Society of Jesus. In a brief notice of a book 
one cannot even outline with justice and charity the phases of this 
domestic trouble whose consequences have been appalling, since it shat- 
tered the religious heart of France, carried over into Catholicism the fatal 
embers of “ Fronde” and “ Ligue,” and turned the natural war with 
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Protestantism into an unnatural domestic warfare. Pascal, already 
devoted to the teachings of the Bishop of Ypres, of Arnauld, of Saint 
Cyran, and himself an associate of Port Royal, was called on to go 
forth and do battle for his own. An insignificant event furnished the 
occasion for his famous (19) “ Lettres Provinciales,” in which he 
attacked the Jesuit doctrine on the nature and operation of God’s 
grace, but especially their laxity of moral teaching and discipline." 

For a general appreciation of the whole situation the reader may be 
referred to the work of M. Giraud (pp. 85-100). Countless historians 
and critics have pored over these pages of Pascal, so that we may 
believe that to-day a fair and impartial judgment is within sight.’ Like 
the “bella diplomatica,” with the disappearance of the old juridical and 
political framework of society, they offer henceforth a chiefly literary 
interest. 

In the “ Provinciales” Pascal adopted the best speech of well-bred 
and scholarly society, stripped of archaism and neology emancipated 





1 The full title of the book is: “Lettres de Louis de Montalte 4 un Provincial de 
ses amis et aux RR. PP. Jesuites sur la morale et la politique de ces Péres.”” They 
were first published, separately, from Jan. 23, 1656, to March 24, 1657; as a whole, 
at Amsterdam, 1657. The best edition is that of Faugére, in the ‘‘ Grands Kcrivains 
de France”’ (vols, 1-2) 1887-95. An English translation appeared in 1880 (Cam- 
bridge and London), by John de Soyres, ‘‘ The Provincial Letters ef Pascal.”’ 

? As a specimen, it may be well to offer the reader a paragraph or two from the 
judicious pages of M. Gustave Lanson, Histoire de la Littérature Frangaise, Paris, 
1895, pp. 455-456. 

‘Tl y a un point oti les adversaires de Pascal avaient raison : c'est quand ils 
l’accusaient de rire des choses saintes. Je n’ai pas besoin de dire que Pascal riait 
seulement des jésuites, et qu’il respectait la religion autant qu’aucun de ses adversaires, 
en la comprenant mieux. Cependant ceux-ci avaient plus raison qu’ils ne croyaient 
eux-mémes. Pascal a frayé la voie i Voltaire: et voici comment. Une des réponses 
qu’on lui opposa notait le ‘‘ton cavalier’’ de sa polémique ; disons l’accent laique. 
C’est un homme du monde qui parle aux gens du monde: une raison qui se com- 
munique 4 la raison de tous. Voila le danger. Il est le méme que lorsque les 
Réformateurs avaient convié le peuple i examiner les Kcritures; ils ne pensaient pas 
non plus travailler au profit de l'irréligion. Pascal croit servir la vérité du Christ ; 
il affaiblit. Car il la livre aux discussions des profanes. I] tire hors de |’ Kcole et 
de l’Eglise les matiéres théologiques ; il propose 4 la raison laique de décider sur tel 
do gme, telle doctrine, entre tels et tels théologiens. D’autres appliqueront la méme 
méthode 4 tout le dogme, et poseront la question entre la raison elle-méme et la 
foi. Pascal énumére les sottises des casuistes, et les confond par |’extravagance 
qu’y découvre le sens commun: d’autres étaleront les sottises des Péres, les sottises 
de la Bible, et ruinéront la religion en |’opposant au sens commun. Pascal a fait 
tort ila religion, parce que toutes les polémiques violentes ov les théologiens la 
donnent en spectacle au public sont mauvaises pour elle ; et il lui a fait tort plus 
qu'un autre, parce qu’il a employé 4 traiter des problémes théologiques des armes 
toutes laiques, les seuls moyens‘et la seule autorité de la raison. 
wer Mais c’est cela méme qui fit le succés du livre, et qui en fait encore aujourd- 

hui la beauté supérieure. Ne parlant qu’ 2 la raison, il a fondé solidement ses argu- 
ments sur des bases éternelles, sur les principes essentiels de la moralité et de 
lintelligence humaines, sur notre imp¢rissable sens du vrai et du bien: il a dd pour 
cela sonder ces questions théologiques qu’il débattait, jusqu’a ce qu’il eit découvert 
le fond solide des lieux communs ov la vie morale de l’homme est nécessairement 
comprise. Pa i ce pamphlet est demeuré un des livres que lira toujours quiconque, 
chrétien ou non, cherchera sa régle de vie: il a réalisé cette loi des grandes ceuvres 
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from the unnatural yoke of a strict latinism. Descartes had found a new 
tongue for metaphysics ; the holy Bishop of Annecy had created one for 
the needs of a mystical religion; the author of “ Astrée” had built a 
stage for that peculiar French “sociabilité des intelligences.” No one 
had yet appeared to offer to the people of France the proper and peculiar 
idiom of their race for the new treatment of problems as old as they were 
deep and universal. In this work, the result of almost excessive labor, 
Pascal furnished France with the suitable instrument for her speech, 
Here are proportion, measure, and balance, but perfectly distributed, so 
that the charm is like that of a faultless song or rhythm. Here, too, are 
irony in every degree and form, personal dramatic touches that lend a 
convincing realism, winged words and phrases that ravish conviction. 
Here is no mere “pictura verborum.” One must read the “Provinciales ;” 
thus spoke Etienne Pascal, pére, and Marguerite and Jacqueline; thus 
spoke Arnauld and Nicole and Saint-Cyran and Quesnel. Above all, 
there goes pulsing forever through the “ Provinciales’’ that fiery heat 
of conviction, but of conviction concerning the primal conditions of 
Christian life, that has lent immortality to many a less artistic creation. 
For Pascal is a supreme artist in words, from a time when faith, the in- 
dispensable condition of all art, still commanded in the provinces she 
had created. From this viewpoint the content of his work is of less 
importance than the “eternity’’ which he stamped upon it, the abso- 
lute flawlessness of grace and dignity that hangs about it as a veil. It 
is only a “torso’’ after all, but like the “torso’’ carved by Michael 
Angelo, it imprisons an inimitable and unmistakable proof of genius. 

We have left ourselves no space to touch upon the “ Pensées” of 
Pascal, that glorious rosary of reflections strung together from the 
treasures of philosophy, experience, insight, genius, love, religion, and 
offered to humanity as some little evidence of splendid gifts and saintly 
uses of them. 


d’art, de dépasser les circonstances contingentes qui lui ont donné 1’étre, et de revétir 
un intérét absolu, universel. 


. . . + . . . . . . 


“Mais ce qu’il y a de plus admirable dans ]’ceuvre, c’en est la simplicit®, 
lobjectivité: toute la personne de |’auteur s’efface de l’ceuvre en la construisant ; elle 
est toute ramass¢e dans |’expression, absente volontairement de la matiére. Tout 
est subordonné 4 la démonstration que |’ecrivain veut faire : il n’applique son rare 
génie qu’a choisir les meilleurs moyens de l’opérer. Tout, ainsi, est argument, ct 
tout est eflicace, véhémence et raillerie, logique abstraite et dramatique imagination. 
Pour les régles, l’auteur n’en regoit que de son sujet: et dans le mépris de la rhé- 
torique il trouve le plus juste emploi et le mazimum de puissance de tous les moyens 
de la rhétorique, qui, chez lui, sont regus de la nature des choses, qui partout sont 
les formes propres et nécessaires, partout aussi les formes simples et naturelles. 
Aussi, du coup, l’éloquence francaise égale-t-elle la perfection souple et la sub- 
limité aisée de |’Gloquence attique: Démosthéne est comparable, point du tout 
supérieur 3 Pascal.’ 
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The book of M. Giraud is less a formal treatise on Pascal than a 
directory or manual for the study of the great writer. It is purposely 
left in the shape of notes adapted for the use of the professor or special 
student. This enables the author to condense within brief limits a . 
notable fulness of viewpoints, appreciations, conclusions, and suggestions 
that appeal to the busy reader or student. The modern “literature” 
of Pascal is quite up to date for abundance, choice, and variety. To all 
lovers of French literature the book ought to be welcome as well as to all 
who are interested in the lives of men of genius, among whom Pascal 


belongs by more than one admitted title. 
T. J. 8. 


Sainte Genevieve (423-512), par Henri Lesétre. Paris: V. Lecoffre. 
1900. 8°, pp. 198. 


Saint Nicolas | (588-867), par Jules Roy. Ibid. pp. 173. 


1. Whatever brings out the social action of the Catholic Church belongs 
to the best kind of Apologetics that we can offer to the modern world, 
Hence the life of Sainte Genevieve of Paris, by the Abbé Lesétre, Curé 
of the Church of St. Etienne-du-Mont, has a special and immediate 
interest. This noble woman stands at the parting of the ways between 
the old Graeco-Roman world and the Middle Ages. She represents the 
last chivalrous attachment of Gaul to the decaying Western Empire, and 
she belongs, by services rendered, in the ranks of great bishops like 
Agnanus of Orleans, Lupus of Troyes, Germanus of Auxerre. Accord- 
ing to her earliest life, written by a cleric of Paris early in the sixth 
century, within some eighteen years of her death, she was a special pro- 
tegée of Germanus. Her heroism in rousing the drooping spirits of the 
men of Lutetia when Attila threatened the city in 451; her courage and 
ingenuity when pagan Clovis besieged it a generation later ; her action as 
counsel and directress of Clotilde; her love for the poor and lowly that 
lives on in the fame of miracles performed ; her absolute devotion to her 
townsmen through nearly a century of life,—are the principal topics of 
this pleasing volume. 

Geneviéve (Genovefa) is the original Sister of Charity, the prototype 
of thousands of holy women who have served society in all purity of 
heart and fullness of self-sacrifice, because of the love their Master, 
Jesus, bore to all, and especially to the poor and abandoned. Herself 
without special vows, she was ever at the disposition of individual suffer- 
ers, and of the broken, dilapidated state that eked out a miserable life 
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from the battle of Soissons to the battle of Tolbiac. No wonder that 
legend, just and loving, has made her the patron of France. 

Since her time, many a great female heart has beaten strongly for love 
of the elder daughter of the Church,—Radegundis, Bathildis, Colette, 
Jean de Valois, Blanche of Castille, Joan of Arc, Jeanne de Chantal. To 
all of them Geneviéve was model and forerunner. The historian finds 
this virginal figure deeply interesting. Her life covers the wild and 
stormy century in which Goth, Hun, and Frank overthrew civilization, 
and made barbarism triumphant. Yet through it all the higher culture 
Christian and spiritual, lived on, in souls like that of Geneviéve. She 
was contemporary of St. Patrick, of the councils of Ephesus and Chal- 
cedon, of Leo the Great, of Pulcheria and Placidia, of all the stirring 
events whose mere recital yet moves the souls of men, like a tale of 


“Old, unhappy, far-off things 
And battles long a 


ory >? 
£0. 


The Abbé Lesétre has told most entertainingly the history of the Church 
and Abbey and Congregation of the Canons of St. Geneviéve; the 
creation in the Middle Ages of St. Etienne-du-Mont as a filial church 
of the great abbey, within the emplacement once given by Merovingian 


kings; the rebuilding or transformation of the medieval abbey-church 
into the new Sainte Geneviéve that in the Revolution became the Pan- 
theon; the vicissitudes of the latter, alternately the house of God and 
the last home of those whom the France of the moment chooses to honor; 
the thrilling story of the desecration of the good virgin’s ashes and their 
scattering in the Seine. As her life offers a summary of the moving 
history of the fifth century, so her “cultus ” offers a perfect retrospect, the 
sunshine and the shadow, of the life of the Church of France in the 
fourteen centuries that have passed. 

The authenticity of the original “ Vita Genovefae” was denied by 
Wattenbach and by Krusch; but Duchesne in the “ Bulletin Critique” 
(1897, pp. 473-476) and Kohler in the “ Revue Historique” (1898, pp. 
287326) have amply vindicated the substantial authenticity of the sixty 
or seventy paragraphs that compose it. This volume of Abbé Lesétre, 
being intended for edification, is somewhat “ padded ” with useful know]- 
edge that does not always pertain directly to the story, creating thus more 
than one “hors d’ceuvre.” Is not the authenticity of the “'Testamentum 
Remigii” very doubtful? Mr. Lesétre quotes it without a tremor, 
though excellent critics reject it as spurious or forged. 

2. The pontificate of Nicholas I (858-867), was an epoch-making one 
for the Roman Church. A strong hand was needed to prevent its 
authority from perishing in the West between the corrupt, brutal and 
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disorderly successors of the great Karl and the worldly nobles who too 
often held the principal sees of France and Germany. In his ten years 
of rule Nicholas brought the principal ecclesiastics of Europe, like Hine- 
mar of Rheims and John of Ravenna, to a sense of their rank and proper 
responsibilities in the Church; if it was done with some rudeness and 
severity, it must be confessed that anarchy was upon the ecclesiastical 
world since the death of Charlemagne, and that no greater evil could 
befall Europe in this period than a further weakening of the only great 
moral force known to the people since the Fall of the Western Empire. 
Nicholas stood for justice,—his defence of the patriarch Ignatius and 
his condemnation of Photius ; his protection of the unhappy Theutberga ; 
his conflict with the powerful and stubborn Hinemar of Rheims; his 
absolution of Rothad of Soissons, amply prove his courage and his 
strength of character. He fell upon evil times politically. The 
Michaels, the Lothaires, and Ludwigs of the day were unfit, morally, to 
be mentioned in the same breath with this great and just soul, in whom 
awoke and acted all the long-dormant elements of the pontifical power. 
It was he who saved the moral law from perishing by his insistance on 
the decrees and canons and impediments in the matter of marriage, by 
his splendid instruction to the Bulgarians just emerging from barbarism 
and soon to fall under the formalism of Oriental Christianity, by his 
letter to the emperor Michael, than which few papal letters are more 
beautiful or majestic. To judge rightly any great human agent in 
history we must go back to his time, and live it over with him, as far as 
may be. From this view-point it is not hard to see why Nicholas insists 
sharply on his right to judge major causes, and especially those that affect 
bishops,—the latter were falling under so many little popes like Hinemar 
and John of Ravenna, themselves easily the creatures of king or emperor. 
While the pseudo-Isidoran Decretals arose in his time, they were 
certainly not forged at Rome, nor by any one connected with that See; 
neither do they form the basis of the action of Nicholas against Michael 
and Photius. In the precedents of several centuries Nicholas had 
authority enough to justify his actions, even if he did not habitually 
appeal to the unbroken tradition of St. Peter and his successors as the 
chief juridical basis of his decisions. It is for his elucidations of these 
latter points that M. Roy is most to be commended ; for the rest, his work 
is rather a series of notes and considerations than an organic “ Life.” His 
temperament is the scientific one,—suffice it to say that he attaches 
himself as disciple to the Abbé Duchesne, notably in his latest work on 
the beginnings of the Pontifical State. Though the works of Father 
Lapotre, 8. J., are quoted in the appendix as read and used by him, 
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M. Roy says nothing of the very notable thesis of this writer concerning 
Anastasius, the “ bibliothecarius ” of the Roman See. Neither does he give 
us any insight into the movement which lifted Nicholas to the throne, 
nor into the external workings of his policy in France, Germany and the 
East. The book is, in general, very much décousu, and unfinished in 
form and argument. a0 hs 


The History and Antiquities of the Anglo-Saxon Church, Ete. 
By John Lingard, D. D. Second edition. Thomas Baker: London. 


9 


1899. 2 vols, 8°, pp. 432, 386. 


This little classic of the Catholic theological antiquities of England 
is offered to us by Mr. Baker as a reprint from the second edition in 
which Dr. Lingard himself carefully revised and modified his original 
** Antiquities of the Anglo-Saxon Church” (1806). The mere enumer- 
ation of the chapter-headings shows how valuable the book still remains: 
“Conversion of the Britons and Saxons, Succession and Duties of 
Bishops, Church Government, Anglo-Saxon Clergy, Anglo-Saxon Monks, 
Devotion to the Church, Religious Worship, Religious Practices (three 
chapters), Literature, Decline of Piety and Learning, Reform by St. 
Dunstan, Foreign Missions.” Numerous notes or “excursus” lend 
special value to each volume, Since the days of Dr. Lingard many a 
worthy volume has been written on the early Church history of England. 
Kemble has collected the charters of the Anglo-Saxons; every docu- 
ment of that old vernacular has been studied as under a microscope ; its 
prose and its poetry are known to all scholars; Stubbs and Haddan 
have published its earliest “dossier”; Bright has gone over the time of 
Bede and his contemporaries with an iron industry and a Teutonic 
minuteness; Plummer has given us an invaluable new edition of Bede’s 
“Church History of the Anglo-Saxon People;” other antiquities, social, 
legal, ecclesiastical, artistic, have been collected and classified to such an 
extent that only gleanings are henceforth possible,—yet we come back to 
Lingard with fresh interest and confidence. He is an inimitable “racon- 
teur” of history whose love of truth is equal to his knowledge of the facts 
and his skill in portraying. We would like to see this edition of Lin- 
gard’s “Antiquities” in the hands of every young theologian. It is 
extremely cheap, bound in solid cloth, and in a handy portable form. 
No one can calculate its influence, for the writer put into it something of 
his own sterling faith and good sense, something of his manly and 
candid love of the truth. 


T. J. 5S. 
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Studies in Literature. By Maurice Francis Egan, LL.D., Professor 
of English Language and Literature in the Catholic University of 
America. B. Herder, St, Louis, 1899. 


The most important of this series of studies, and a most valuable 
contribution to scientific metrical criticism, is the paper on “The Ode 
Structure of Coventry Patmore,” in which catalectic unrhymed verse is 
analyzed and its possibilities in the hands of the poets of the next cen- 
tury indicated. Coventry Patmore himself tried to suggest laws for 
this naturally pleasing metre of cadences, sounds and pauses which has 
defied all known rules. With the knowledge he had gained in the prac- 
tice of verse he set about the construction of his odes. He succeeded 
in handing down only vague, general principles. His omission seems to 
be that he did not study scientifically the verse of the great masters in 
order to perfect his system before he applied it experimentally in his 
odes. Besides, he took a more limited view than Professor Egan holds 
to be necessary. Sidney Lanier, in his “Science of English Verse,” 
made the mistake of trying to fit the laws of music proper to verse 
music. With the end firmly in his mind he was often,—being essen- 
tially a musician,—careless of the means and strained points to suit his 
prearranged theory. 

Professor Egan does not make the mistake of attempting to formu- 
late rules for the construction of a verse, which, though old, is mys- 
teriously beautiful; and, like the most beautiful things of every art, is 
difficult to analyze. He points out very. clearly all that has been discov- 
ered, but he does not stop there; he suggests the fields to be covered by 
future workers. “The difference exactly between verse and music,” he 
says, “ean be tested only by physics.” He predicts the gradual unfold- 
ing of these laws for the coming writers. This highly compressed 
paper is a careful condensation of what may be made the subject of 
volumes of research and experiment. 

The other studies are well known to the readers of the BULLETIN, 
being also reprints from its pages. All of them are thorough in their 
criticism, bright, vivacious, and extremely literary in their style,—a com- 
bination rare among critical writers of Dr. Egan’s ability. The best 
thing that can be said of them is that, while somewhat in advance of 
the most modern of modern criticism, they are stable and firm, and do 
not go into the regions of uncertainty to formulate theories without regard 
to the laws of hypothesis. Messrs. B. Herder’s German books are so 
careful in form, that we regret the typographical errors in this otherwise 
admirable volume. 

o Pf, 


8UB 
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Daily Thoughts for Priests. By Very Rev. J. B. Hogan, 8. S., D.D. 


go 


Boston: Marlier, Callanan & Co. 1899. 12°, pp. 202. 


Those who have had the pleasure of reading Father Hogan’s excel- 
lent work entitled “Clerical Studies ” will naturally turn with interest 
to the dainty little volume which has just come from his pen. Unpre- 
tentious as it is, it will not fail to meet their happiest anticipations, 
Addressed like the former work, expressly to priests, it aims to meet a 
want that has long been felt by the clergy in this country, namely, a 
series of compact, thoughtful, and invigorating meditations, especially 
adapted to the needs of the active priest on the mission. The fifty short 
meditations comprised in the present volume are eminently outlined to 
this end. Of the large variety of subjects chosen, many are novel and 


all judicious. Discarding the conventional threefold division, with its 
stiff formalities, the author has adopted a free, natural development of 
each subject, which appeals to the soul by its directness, its earnest 
piety, and its sound, practical wisdom. By this freshness of treatment 
as well as by the use of choicer idiomatic English, the author has 
proved what has hitherto been doubted by many, that a book of medita- 
tions can be solidly pious without, at the same time, being exceedingly 


dull. In publishing this beautiful work of devotion, the author has 
conferred a great benefit on the English-speaking priesthood. 


i Je ® 


The Empire of the South. Frank Presbrey. Published by the 
Southern Railway Co. 1899. pp. 183. 

This handsome volume is more, both in form and in matter, than a 
tourist’s guide. It contains, as the sub-title indicates, “an exposition 
of the present resources and development of the South.” That this 
section of our country has been, during the last three decades, the scene 
of a remarkable transformation, is pretty generally known. But com- 
paratively few of those who live beyond the borders of the Southland 
fully realize the progress that has been made; while too many, even of 
the traveling public, are apt to form their impressions from such 
wlimpses as the car window affords. ‘The more complete information 
which is here offered, gives a deeper significance to what has been called, 
for various reasons, “ the New South.” 

Thirty pages are devoted to a general view of the advance along various 
lines—industrial, agricultural, and commercial. Facts and figures jus- 
tify the optimistic tone that pervades the book, and numerous engrav- 
ings illustrate the text. Each of the Southern States is then described 
in a special article, with reference to its peculiar products and advan- 
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tages; so that even a cursory glance at these pages conveys the idea of 
variety both in natural features and in business activity. 

What gives the actual condition of the South its interest and impor- 
tance is, more than anything else, the rapid growth of its manufactures. 
During the ten years—1880-90—there was a gain of 156 per cent. in the 
capital invested, and a gain of 100 per cent. in the value of the manu- 
factured products. With plenty of raw material in the fields and an 
increasing output of coal and iron from the mines, the future for South- 
ern industry is bright. One very obvious effect is the expansion of the 
railway system. ‘I'wenty-five thousand miles of road have been built 
since 1880, and new lines are projected in all directions. The Southern 
Railway forms a network which has gradually covered the most prosper- 
ous sections of the interior, and which, since the publication of this 
volume, has reached the seaboard over its own line to Savannah. 

This advance in material prosperity has not weakened the interest 
that the people of the South have always taken in educational matters. 
How the older institutions struggled on after the disastrous effects of 
war, and how provision was made, in colleges and schools, for the edu- 
cation of all classes, may not be generally understood. But, in view of 
the fact that during the past thirty years over 500 millions of dollars 
have been expended for educational purposes, one may confidently look 
forward to an equally judicious employment of the wealth the South is 
now acquiring. 

The entire development of these States is, from another point of 
view, suggestive. It means, of course, a certain drift of capital and 
labor from other sections of the country; but it also means the creation 
of common interests, and it may lead the way to the easier solution of 
those problems which, in the face of sectional interests, offer the great- 
est difficulty. At any rate, as preliminary to the discussion of such 
problems, the information furnished by this volume is, in the highest 
degree helpful. KE. A, P. 


A General History of the Christian Era, for Catholic Colleges and 
Reading Circles and for Self-Instruction, vol. Ilf. The Social 
Revolution. By H. Guggenheimer, 8. J. B. Herder, St. Louis, 
1899. 8°, pp. 425. 

In three books—Causes of the Social Revolution, The French Revo- 
lution, The European Revolution—Father Guggenheimer treats of the 
profound changes worked in modern society during the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. The great political events of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, that inaugurate the new conditions, are exposed in an orderly and 
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happy way,—the Hanoverian Succession, the New Russia, the New 
Prussia, the Seven Years’ War, the Disappearance of Poland, the rise of 
the United States, the religious, doctrinal, political, and social causes that 
led to the French Revolution. The events of the French Revolution 
itself, the meteoric career of Napoleon, and the story of Catholic Eman- 
cipation fill the second book. The third is given up to the various 
phases of the making of modern Europe, the mid-century revolutions, 
and the “Cabinet” Revolutions of the next twenty or thirty years. A 
third and fourth chapter treat of the Civil War in the United States, 
and of “Our Own Times.” 

The volume is almost entirely devoted to the external political history 
of the period, and treats the subject-matter of Church History only so 
far as it is a part of the great public movement of modern life. The 
other phases of the external life of the Church, and the whole province 
of her inner life are, doubtless, reserved for other volumes. The work is 
gotten up with much taste, and the subdivisions, paragraphing, catch- 
words, and type, affect very favorably the eye, and render the use of the 
volume pleasing, and even attractive. Each subdivision of a chapter 
has a selection of useful authorities—special works, review articles, ete.— 


destined to arouse the curiosity of the serious student, and lead him 
deeper into the study of the subject. 

When we reflect on the dearth of useful modern manuals of Church 
History, and the increasing demand for such on the part of the clergy 


and laity, we can only praise the enterprise of the author, and wish the 
work an extensive sale in colleges, academies, and convents. Its spirit is 
a calm and objective one; without subscribing to every judgment of the 
writer, one may say that he has produced a sober and judicious review of 
the making of our actual political world. As such we commend it to 
those who have the duty of forming the minds of youth to substantially 
right and religious views of the vicissitudes that mark the flow of ‘time 
for the last two hundred years. T. J. 8. 


Vie de Monseigneur Dupont des Loges (1804-1886) par Abbé 
Félix Klein, Professeur a l'Institut Catholique de Paris. Ch. Pous- 
sielgue, Paris, 1899, 8°, pp. 500. 

The life of the late bishop of Metz fills out the greater part of the 
nineteenth century. This child of a Christian Breton family of lawyer- 
nobles seemed called from his youth to the service of God. His “cursus 
honorum” was the usual one of the French clergyman of this century,— 
education at St. Sulpice, “ vicaire,” “chanoine,” “ grand-vicaire,” and 
finally bishop of Metz (1842). Asastudent, he was the contemporary at 
Paris of men like Dupanloup and Maret, and of several of our American 
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ecclesiastics who afterwards reached the mitre, Purcell of Cincinnati, Verot 
of St. Augustine, Charbonnel of Toronto, From the letters of his director, 
his seminary friends, and from domestic correspondence the Abbé Klein 
has woven a very touching and instructive portrait of the seminary life 
of the young Breton ecclesiastic, not the least of the good bishops to the 
credit of St. Sulpice in this century. Apropos of this company of 
teaching ecclesiastics, the author cites the merited tributes of outsiders 
like St. Simon and Renan, and of their own most brilliant disciples like 
Pie snd Dupanloup. Clearly they have not degenerated from their first 
estate when Fenélon could say of them that he knew nothing more 
apostolic than Saint Sulpice. Liberman, Lacordaire, Lamennais, Dupan- 
loup, Pie, Hamon,—these are names that symbolize as many currents of 
ecclesiastical activity in nineteenth century France. Dupont des Loges 
belonged rather to the conservative and traditional school; the first years 
of his episcopal activity gave evidence that he believed a bishop’s chief 
occupation to be the internal development of his mission, Pious works, the 
religious life, the creation of a suitable “ Little Seminary,” occupied 
much of his time. Very praiseworthy was his establishment of a “Caisse 
de Retraite” for his aged and infirm priests, and the pages (104-105) 
devoted to it may be read with edification by all who are concerned for 
the honor and respectability of those ecclesiastics who can no longer 
utilize for their living their single source of revenue,—their health. 
Under the monarchy of July and the Second Empire Bishop Dupont des 
Loges observed a cautious and prudent attitude, from which he departed 
only when the right and duty of Christian teaching were in question. 
He took part in the stirring events of the Vatican Comat, and had the mis- 
fortune to see the siege of Metz, the capitulation, the Treaty of Frankfort, 
and the lossof Alsace-Lorraine. He remaineda Frenchman tothe end,— 
very dramatic is the scene in the Reichstag of Berlin (1874) when the 
French bishop, elected deputy, and dressed in the full court-dress of his 
order, presented his protestation against the final incorporation of 
Alsace and Lorraine. He was a true Breton, faithful to the “religion 
des souvenirs”; he showed it two decades later, when he refused the 
decoration that Emperor Wilhelm sent him through Baron von Man- 
teuffel, the humane and politic governor of the Reichsland. ‘This act 
touched the heart of France and honored the venerable bishop more 
than any other act of his long career. 

Abbé Klein belongs, indeed, to the “craft.” He is a man of letters, 
as this volume well shows. He has condensed within five hundred pages 
the documents, public and private, of a very long episcopate, lived out 
in the heart of Europe, and in the centre of that territory which for a 
thousand years has been the “Dark and Bloody Land” of Western 
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Europe. From this extensive “dossier” he has selected the traits 
which best paint his subject at every given period, and he has done 
this with a moderation that is its own reward,—for it enabled him to 
leave undescribed no interesting feature of the bishop of Metz. Scat- 
tered here and there through the volume are appreciations and “ excursus" 
of the Abbé Klein himself; they do honor to his heart and his head,— 
in a mere biography he has understood how to carry on a certain line of 
effective “ preschement,” and to make his subject speak from the tomb 
the lessons of his long and beneficent career. The men of the New 
World do well to read these lives of European ecclesiastics, in order to 
imitate their virtues; in order, also, to catch something of the un- 
changing discipline of the “ Ecclesia Dei’’ from the descendants of those 
who saved it from collapsing at the hands of inimical statesmen ; like- 
wise, to be thankful for that internal and external liberty by which we 
do not need to obtain the good will of the “garde des sceaux” for our 
episcopal nominations, or quarrel with the “préfet” for authority to 
ring the big or little bells of our cathedrals. 


2, 3,3, 


The Acts and Decrees of the Synod of Jerusalem, sometimes 
called the Council of Bethlehem, holden under Dositheus, Patriarch 
of Jerusalem in 1672. Translated from the Greek with an appendix 
containing the Confession published with the name of Cyril Lucar 
condemned by the Synod, and with notes by J. N. W. B. Robertson. 
London: Thomas Baker. 1899. 8°, pp. 215 


The Orthodox Confession of the Catholic and Apostolic Eastern 
Church, from the Version of Peter Mogila, faithfully translated 
into English, edited with preface by J. J. Overbeck, D. D., and with 
introductory notice by J. N. W. B. Robertson. London: Thomas 
Baker. 1899. 8°, pp. 162. 

Certainly we owe a debt of gratitude to the translators, editors, and 
publisher of these curious documents out of the seventeenth century. In 
our busy secularized age they recall one of the most instructive phases of 
the great struggle of the Reformation,—the persistent attempt to win 
the approval of the Greek Church, and thereby of the antiquity for 
which it stands. In the sixteenth century the Lutheran universities of 
Wittenberg and Tuebingen, in the persons of Melancthon, Gerlach, 
Crusius, Oliander and Andra, made serious efforts in this direction. 
As against Rome both parties could unite, but not in doctrine, The 
“solatides” and the sacramental heresies of the Reformers were two 
monumental obstacles,—the Greek monks and people would never accept 
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them. In the seventeenth century things took another turn; the “Union” 
is urged from within the Greek Church, while the forces of English and 
Continental Protestantism act as allies, well-wishers, and “ fournisseurs.” 
The scene is at Constantinople under the eye of the Grand Turk, and 
the actors include the ambassadors of France, England, Holland, 
Sweden, the Jesuit missionaries, Greek bishops and priests. The 
motives are very mixed, political, religious, national, racial. The events 
move swiftly and dramatically. Treachery, corruption, bribery, decep- 
tion, ambition, pride, revenge,—every passion of the great game of 
power has its hour and its man, and the Janissaries let down the curtain 
upon the pale and world-wearied face of a dead priest tossing in the 
swift black waters of the Bosphorus. 

This priest was Cyril Lucaris (1572-1638), born in the then Vene- 
tian island of Crete, very highly gifted, imbued from childhood with 
the dislike of Rome peculiar to the Venetian Greeks, for a while a school- 
master at Wilna until the union of the Ruthenians (1595) made his pres- 
ence useless in Poland, then (1602) Patriarch of Alexandria, and (1621) 
Patriarch of Constantinople. 

In his youth he had studied at Venice and Padua; had later tray- 
elled into Switzerland, where he spent several years in Geneva in the 


company of Calvinistic theologians, whose persons and doctrines were 


ever after very dear to him. Scarcely had he obtained, in the usual way 


of bribery or simony, perhaps even murder, the ancient seat of Greek 
Church authority, when he proceeded to undo the faith of ages and to 
foist upon the Greeks the teaching of Calvin and the Genevans. 
Expelled almost at once, he purchased his return in 1624. For years he 
had been in close personal relations of correspondence with the Reformers 
of England, Germany, Switzerland, and Holland. The Protestant 
ambassadors to the Sublime Porte were his financial helpers,’ their home 
theologians his counsellors, while he found in the stupid and unreason- 
ing Greek fear of and hatred for Rome a convenient leverage for his 
plans. 

In 1629 he prepared a Latin “ Confessio Fidei,” quite Calvinistic in 
doctrine. In 1631 he published the same in Greek; and both were 
printed in Geneva (1633) with his express permission.’ Cyril was an 


‘It is well known that Cyril presented to Sir Thomas Roe, to be delivered to 
King James I, the famous ‘‘ Codex Alexandrinus.”’ It did not, however, reach 
London until after the King’s death. under Charles I. 

* The genuinity of this Latin document has been denied. It is his, nevertheless, 
for he confesses itin Aymon (p. 249). The documents of these so 'roublous decades 
for the Greek Church may be found, in varying degrees of completeness, in the 
‘Turcograecia” of Crusius; the ‘Acta et Scripta,’ of the Theologians of Wittenberg 
(1584); the ‘‘Monuments authentiques de la Religion des Grecs”’ of the apostate 
Aymon, to be corrected by the reply of Renaudot (Paris. 1709); the great work of 
Leo Allatius “De Ecclesiae Occidentalis atque Orientalis perpetua consensione,”’ 
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“impossible” Greek, faithless, perjured. He did more than any 
Mark of Ephesus to dam the tide of national conversion to the only last- 
ing and saving, because original and divine, unity, that of the See of Peter, 
From the publication of his “Confessio,” he lived on another decade, 
alternately governing the Church of Constantinople and expelled from 
it by his own, or by the avaricious and cunning Turk, until in 1638, he was 
first exiled and then strangled by order of the Sultan and his body cast 
into the Bosphorus. 

The native repugnance of the Greeks to the specific doctrines o: 
Protestantism, aided by the influences of France and the Jesuits, broughi 
about at once a solemn condemnation and repudiation of the teachings 
of Cyril by the heads of the Greek Church. This was done by home 
synods at Constantinople, and indirectly, but very efficaciously, by the 
Catechism or “Orthodox Confession’’ of Peter Mogila (Russian) 
Metropolitan of Kieff (1640, 1643), a work accepted at once by all the 
Greeks of the Schism, and that belongs now to the authoritative “ Libri 
Symbolici” of their faith. It holds with them a position not unlike 
our Canisius-Catechism, perhaps even like that of the Council of Trent, 
for it was solemnly approved at the Synod of Jassy, and in 1643 by all 
four Greek Patriarchs of the Schism. Under the three general rubrics 
of Faith, Charity, and Hope, it treats of the substance of Christian 
belief. Under “Faith” are expounded, by question and answer, the 
twelve articles of the Nicene Creed, each article being much subdivided, 
and giving room for an exposition of doctrine that fills some eighty 
octavo pages. The section of “ Hope” treats of the Lord’s Prayer and of 
the (Nine) Beatitudes." Very beautiful are the pages (113-121) devoted 
to the corporal and spiritual works of mercy. They read like paragraphs 
from Chrysostom or Basil, and explain the longing of the Roman 
Church for the healing of a schism that renders almost sterile the noble 
Christian sentiments of so many millions. The third part, “Charity,” 
is devoted to the love of God and our neighbor. In this part the 
Catechism treats of Faith, Hope, and Charity as the great basic virtues 
of Christian life, of Prayer, Fasting, and Almsgiving, of the Cardinal 
Virtues,— Prudence, Justice, Fortitude, and Temperance,—of sin and its 
kinds, and finally of the Ten Commandments. The (nine) Precepts of 
the Church are found on page 68. 


libri III. Col. Agripp, 1648-1694 the tenth volume of Hardouin’s Councils. The 
whole period has been admirably reviewed by Hefele, apropos of the foundation (1842) 
of a Protestant bishopric of Jerusalem. ‘ History of the Attempts to Convert to 
Protestantism the Greek Church,’’ in the Quartalschrift of Tuebingen (1848), 
reprinted in his ‘‘ Beitraege zur KG, Archacologie, und Liturgik,’”’ Tuebingen, 
1864, pp. 444-490. The person and story of Cyril are described pp. 463-474. Since 
then Pichler has written a monograph, ‘‘ Cyril Lukaris und Seine Zeit, Munich, 
1862. 
1Matthew, V. 3-11. 
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The translation of this Catechism is from the hand of Philip Lovel 
(1772), a convert to Greek Orthodoxy, and it is significant of the mental 
temper of the Anglican editor that he defends the Catechism from the 
Protestant charge of “agreement with expressions and doctrine of the 
Council of Trent,” by recalling to Anglican and Protestant divines gen- 
erally “what a large portion of Orthodox teaching the Latin Church 
had preserved, and how the common fight of the Greek and Latin 
Churches against the inroad of Protestantism into the East and West 
could but weleome the points of contact between the two Churches.” 
On pp. 55, 58, 79, the reader will find the characteristic Greek defence 
of their denials of Purgatory and the “Filioque,” the use of “purest 
leavened bread ” for the Holy Sacrifice. For the rest, the exposition of 
the ancient doctrine of the Church concerning the Eucharist is admirably 
compact and consoling (pp. 79-82). On pp. €5-67, is the stubborn 
Greek contention for Jerusalem as the “Mother and Princess of all 
other Churches; forasmuch as the Gospel was spread from her over the 
whole world (although, indeed, in aftertimes, the Himperors gave the 
Precedency to Old and New Rome, for the honor of the Empire, which 
they became the seats of, etc.).” It is a great pity that suitable indexes 
of names and doctrines were not prepared for a work likely to be of 
much use to theologians and Church historians. 

In Poland and Russia the evil deeds of Cyril Lucaris worked on; not 
even the “ Orthodox Confession ” rooted out the influence of his printing- 
press and his life. It was clearly for the interest of the Roman Church 
and the Greek schismatic churches that the deposit of faith should not be 
still more diminished ; hence the influence of France was for much in the 
events that brought about the Greek Synod of Jerusalem in 1672, under 
Dositheus, patriarch of that see.’ It is sometimes called the Synod of 
Bethlehem, because it was held on the occasion of the re-dedication of 
the old Constantinian Basilica of the Nativity, built over the Crib of 
Our Lord. Its Acts were entered by Dositheus himself in the Codex 
of the Patriarchate, and a copy sent to King Louis XIV. They were 
translated into Latin by a Benedictine of St. Maur. Hardouin published 
them (XI, 179-214) both in Greek and Latin ; the text and translation 
may also be found in Kimmel (Monumenta Fidei Ecclesiae Orientalis. 
Jena, 1850, Vol. I). 

The discussion between Nicole and Arnauld on the one side and the ministers 
Claude and Jurieu on the other, concerning the Eucharist, in which both sides 
appealed to the testimony of the Greek Church, was an immediate motive for the 
convocation of the Synod and the rejection of Cyril’s ‘‘ Confessio,’’” which, indeed, 
had been already formally condemned in 1638, even by his own creature and protégé, 


Metrophanes Critopulus, whom he had educated at Oxford and in Germany, and 
who was, in time, one of his successors in the See of Alexandria. 
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They begin with an attempt to save the personal orthodoxy of Cyril 
(pp. 20-54) by excerpts from his sermons, which only show him to bea 
consummate hypocrite, fit to sit in the “ Latrocinium ” of Ephesus; for 
his own genuine “ Confessio Fidei” is printed, pp. 185-215, and reveals 
his true convictions as Calvinisticin the extreme. Doubtlessit is from this 
source that comes the persistent statement that the Greek Church does 
not believe in the Transubstantiation.". Then follow three apologetical 


‘In the hope of being useful to those who need a refutation of this falsehood, 
we reprint the doctrine of this Greek Council concerning the Eucharist. It forms 
the seventeenth Decree. 





‘We believe the All-holy Mystery of the Sacred Eucharist, which we have 
enumerated above, fourth in order, to be that which our Lord delivered in the night 
wherein He gave Himself up for the life of the world. For taking bread. and bless- 
ing, He gave to His Holy Disciples and Apostles, saying : ‘Take, eat ye; This is 
My Body.’ And taking the chalice, and giving thanks, He said : ‘ Drink ye all of 
It; This is My Blood, which for you is being poured out, for the remission of sins,’ 

‘«In the celebration whereof we believe the Lord Jesus Christ to be present, not 
typically, nor figuratively, nor by superabundant grace, as in the other Mysteries, nor 
by a bare presence, as some of the Fathers have said concerning Baptism, or by im- 
panation, so that the Divinity of the Word is united to the set forth bread of the 
Eucharist hypostatically, as the followers of Luther most ignorantly and wretchedly 
suppose, but truly and really, so that after the consecration of the bread and of the 
wine, the bread is transmuted, transubstantiated, converted and,transformed into the 
true Body Itself of the Lord, Which was born in Bethlehem of the ever-Virgin, was 
baptised in the Jordan, suffered, was buried, rose again, was received up, sitteth at 
the right hand of the God and Father, and is to come again in the clouds of Heaven; 
and the wine is converted and transubstantiated into the true Blood IJtself of the 
Lord, Which, as He hung upon the Cross. was poured out for the life of the world. 

‘‘ Further [we believe] that after the consecration of the bread and of the wine, 
there no longer remaineth the substance of the bread and of the wine, but the Body 
Itself and the Blood of the Lord, under the species and form of bread and wine; 
that is to say, under the accidents of the bread. 

“‘ Further, that the all-pure Body Itself, and Blood of the Lord is imparted, and 
entereth into the mouths and stomachs of the communicants, whether pious or im- 
pious. Nevertheless, they convey to the pious and worthy remission of sins 
and life eternal ; but to the impious and unworthy involve condemnation and eternal 
punishment. 

‘‘ Further, that the Body and Blood of the Lord are severed and divided by the 
hands and teeth, though in accident only, that is, in the accidents of the bread and 
of the wine, under which they are visible and tangible, we do acknowledge ; but in 
themselves to remain entirely unsevered and undivided. Wherefore the Catholic 
Church also saith : ‘Broken and distributed is He That is broken, yet not severed ; 
Which is ever eaten, yet never consumed, but sanctifying those that partake,’ that 
is worthily. 

“ Further, that in every part, or the smallest division of the transmuted bread and 
wine there is not a part of the Body and Blood of the Lord—for to say so were 
blasphemous and wicked—but the entire whole Lord Christ substantially, that is, 
with His Soul and Divinity, or perfect God and perfect man. So that though there 
may be many celebrations in the world at one and the same hour, there are not many 
Christs, or B-dies of Christ, but it is one and the same Christ that is truly and really 
present ; and His one Body and His Blood is in all the several Churches of the 
Faithful ; and this not because the Body of the Lord that is in the Heavens descend- 
eth upon the Altars ; but because the bread of the Prothesis set forth in all the 
several Churches, being changed and transubstantiated, becometh, and is, after con- 
secration, one and the same with That in the Heavens. For it is one Body of the 
Lord in many places, and not many ; and, therefore, this Mystery is the greatest, and 
is spoken of as wonderful, and comprehensible by faith only, and not by the sopb- 
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chapters in which Cyril is practically abandoned as a deceitful and 
utterly godless man “ who lied against the Church, the Holy Spirit, and 
his own conscience (pp. 57-58) and hence no Saint, but “a wretch, and 
having no part with Christ” (p. 77). In the nineteen decrees and four 
«Questions ” or short treatises that make up the “Acts” of the Synod, 
all the anti-Catholic doctrines of Cyril’s “Confessio” are rejected at 
length and with much feeling. They are signed (March 16) “in the 
holy city of Jerusalem by Dositheus, and the Metropolitans of Petra, 
“Holy Nazareth,’’? Ptolemais, “Holy Bethlehem,’’ Gaza, Lydda, and 
Neapolis, together with many Hiero-Monks, Archimandrites, Hegemons, 
Protosyncelli, Hiero-Deacons, Oeconomi, Ecclesiarchs, Logothetes, quite 
a picture, whose figures could be put back at Constantinople under some 
Basil or Nicephorus, without notable anachronism, so enduring are the 
lines of Greek discipline and belief. And yet the utter secularization of 
the influential part of the Eastern Church was scarcely one generation 
away. After eighteen years of vacancy of the See of Moscow, Peter the 
Great created, in 1720, the “ Holy Legislative Synod’’ and imposed on 
the Russian world the most formidable human bureau of oppression and 





istries of man’s wisdom ; whose vain and foolish curiosity in divine things our pious 
and God-delivered religion rejectetb. 

‘Further, that the Body Itself of the Lord and the Blood That are in the Mys- 
tery of the Eucharist ought to be honoured in the highest manner, and adored with 
latria. For one is the adoration of the Holy Trinity, and of the Body and Blood of 
the Lord. 

“Further, that it is a true and propitiatory Sacrifice offered for all Orthodox, living 
and dead; and for the benefit of all, as is set forth expressly in the prayers of the 
Mystery delivered to the Church by the Apostles, in accordance with the command 
they received of the Lord. 

‘Further, that before Its use, immediately after the consecration, and after Its 
use, What is reserved in the Sacred P xes for the communion ot those that are about 
to depart [¢. e. the dying] is the true Body of the Lord, and not in the least different 
therefrom ; so that before Its use after the consecration, in Its use, and after Its use, 
It is in all respects the true Body of the Lord. 

‘Further, we believe that by the word ‘ transubstantiation’ the manner is not 
explained, by which the bread and wine are changed into the Body and Blood of the 
Lord,—for that is altogether incomprehensible and impossible, except by God Him- 
self, and those who imagine to do so are involved in ignorance and impiety —but 
that the bread and the wine are after the consecration, not typically, nor figuratively, 
nor by superabundant grace, nor by the communication or the presence of the 
Divinity alone of the Only-begotten, transmuted into the Body and Blood of the 
Lord ; neither is any accident of the bread, or of the wine, by any conversion or 
alteration, changed into any accident of the Body and Blood of Christ, but truly, and 
really, and substantially, doth the bread become the true Body Itself of the Lord, and 
the wine the Blood Itself of the Lord, as is said above 

“Purther, that this Mystery of the Sacred Eucharist can be performed by none 
other, except only by an Orthodox Priest, who hath received his priesthood from an 
Orthodox and Canonical Bishop, in accordance with the teaching of the Eastern 
Church. This is compendiously the doctrine, and true confession, and most ancient 
tradition of the Catholic Church concerning this Mystery ; which must not be 
departed from in any way by such as would be Orthodox, and who reject the novel- 
ties and profane vanitirs of heretics ; but necessarily the tradition of the institution 
must be kept whole and unimpaired. For those that transgress the Catholic Church 
of Christ rejecteth and anathematiseth.’’ Robertson, op. cit., pp. 148-150. 
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degradation that any Church ever fell a slave to. The Synod of Jerusa. 
lem is the last great gathering of the Greek bishops of the Schism that 
does them honor as ecclesiastics of conscience and candor. 

Cyril Lucaris was a man of more than ordinary gifts. By educa- 
tion and travel, by opportunity and position, he was called to bring his 
people at least a step or two on the road to that unity whose loss is the 
greatest misfortune to them and to the modern world. In his “ Essays 
on Some Influences of Christianity on Natural Character,” Dean Church 
regretfully deprecates “the long division between Western and Eastern 
Christendom, which beginning in a rift, the consequences of which no one 
foresaw, and which all were, therefore, too careless or-too selfish to 


close when it might have been closed, has widened in the course of ages 


into a yawning gulf, which nothing that human judgment can suggest 
will ever fill up, and which, besides its direct quarrels and misfortunes, 
has brought with it a train of ever-deepening prejudices and antipa- 
thies, of which those who feel them often know not the real source.” 
So much the greater are the spiritual responsibilities of those to whom 
is committed the guidance of these peoples, with all their “corporate 
toughness and prejudice,” their “almost Judaic hardness and formalism 
and rigidity of thought” that develop an intensely local form of religion. 
With a subtle historico-dogmatic sense Dante placed in Malebolge 
itself the great schismatics of the world (Inf. xxviii, 31-36): 


** Vedi come storpiato ¢ Maometto, 
Dinanzi a me sen va piangendo Ali 
Fesso nel volto dal mento al ciufetto: 

E tutti gli altri che tu vedi qui, 
Seminator di scandalo e de scisma 
Fur vivi; e pero son fessi cosi.” 


What a pity that men like Mark of Ephesus and Cyril Lucaris 
should have filled great Oriental sees at those psychological moments 
that demanded a Bessarion, an Allatius, a Josaphat! 

7. 0. %. 


Renaissance Masters: ‘The Art of Raphael, Michael Angelo, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Titian, Correggio, and Botticelli. By George B. 
Rose. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York and London, 8°, 1899. 

Mr. Rose is devoted to the art of the Italian Renaissance; it is this 
enthusiasm for his subject, this charm of style, this intimate knowl- 
edge of the pictures he loves, that will make the reader, versed in the 
history of the period, forget the glittering historical generalities in some 
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of the paragraphs of the Introduction. He understands that the key- 
note of the Middle Ages was aspiration, and nobody has yet better 
exposed the essential qualities of Greek and Italian art. In a few 
words he tells us why it must always have been difficult to know the 
difference between the classical Greek masters, while the Renaissance 
artists cannot be confounded. He recognizes and makes plain the qual- 
ities of the distinctly different aspirations. Of Titian, what could be so 
well said as this (p. 125)? “He is sensuous, but never gross. He 
remains always an aristocrat to his finger tips. Amongst the common- 


place and vulgar types that cover the walls of our modern salons, his 


women would reign as queens. He painted them for the great of the 
earth.” * * * Mr. Rose may not be conscious of it, but his beloved 
painter is evidently Botticelli. He admits that Botticelli loved the 
conceits and artificialities of his time; he declares that he was the most 
poetical of all painters, “ with a quaint sweet poetry that we love some- 
times beyond its merits.’’ “It is difficult” Mr. Rose says, “to see how 
Burne-Jones could have existed had he never seen the ‘ Madonna Incoro- 
nata, the ‘Spring,’ and the ‘Birth of Venus,’ or how Rossetti could 
have painted those wonderfully dainty and gracious pictures of his had 
he never beheld the ‘ Nativity.’”- To the scientific acquirements of 
daVinci, Mr. Rose does justice. While we are charmed by the fresh- 
ness and joy of this delightful book, we feel that it is the freshness of 
an inspired eye, and of a mind that has analyzed in order to make beauty 
better known. 


E. 





NOTES AND COMMENT. 


Fifth International Scientific Congress of Catholics.—Dr. George Hiif- 
fer, president of the Congress, announces the holding of the fifth triennial 
meeting at Munich, September 24-28, 1900. The previous four meetings 
were held at Paris (1588, 1891), Brussels (1894), Fribourg (1897). Like 
the preceding Congresses, that of Munich will be divided into sections,— 
ten are announced in the preliminary circular: 1. “ Science of Religion.” 
2. “Philosophy and Psycho-Physics.” 3. “ Juridical, Economical, and 
Social Sciences.” 4. “ History, Ecclesiastical and Profane.’”’ 5. “ His. 
tory of Art and Civilization.” 6. “ Oriental Languages and Antiquities,” 
%. Philology, Archeology, and Epigraphy.” 8. “ Mathematics, Physics, 
and Chemistry.” 9, “ Astronomy, Geography, and Geology.” 10. “ Biol- 
ogy, Anthropology, and Medicine.” The following six languages are 
allowed both in the dissertations offered and in the public debates: Latin, 
English, Spanish, French, Italian and German. In the future, the 
compte-rendu of each Congress will contain only a succinct analysis of 
the dissertations presented, thereby reducing the cost of printing, and 
making the subscription to the Congress only five frances (one dollar). 
These Congresses enjoy the approval of the Holy See, and invite triennially 
the best Catholic talent in Europe for the noble purposes of mental en- 
couragement and the intercommunication of methods, means, and 
principles of scientific study and research. The European subscribers 
are always fairly numerous,—not so with American Catholics. We hope 
that this year our country will be represented by a large list of sympa- 
thizers. Information may be had from Very Rev. J. A. Zahm, D. D., 
€. 8. C., University of Notre Dame, Ind., or from Dr. Edward L, Greene, 
Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 

2. Archaeolgical Institute of America.—The Archeological Institute 
of America held its general meeting for 1899 at Yale University, New 
Haven, December 27-29. This association has for object to awaken 
and further a scientific interest in the monuments of the past—Greek, 
Roman, Oriental, American, Pre-Historic. Its publication, the American 
Journal of Archeology is admirably conducted, and keeps the reader av 
courant of the best archeological work abroad and at home. 

3. American Historical Association.—The American Historical Asso- 
ciation met at Boston, in fifteenth annual meeting, December 27-29, 1899, 
Its scope includes General History, though actually it is mostly topics of 
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American History that occupy the attention of the working members. 
The organ of the association is The American Historical Review, a 
scholarly periodical begun in 1895, and edited in a liberal and impartial 
spirit. 

4. Report (1898) of American Historical Association—We have 
received the Annual Report of the American Historical Association for 
1898, published at the Government Printing Office (Washington D. C.) 
Among the papers presented at the New Haven meeting of last year 
there are several of much interest. The Inaugural Address by the ven- 
erable Professor Fisher on “ The Function of the Historian as a Judge 
of Historic Persons’? is well worth reading. So, too, is the careful 
«Examination of Peter’s Blue Laws,” by W. F. Prince; the article on 
“Historical Manuscripts in the Library of Congress,” by Herbert 
Friedenwald; the study of “A Forgotten Danger to the American 
Colonies,” by Frank Strong, in which is related an effort of Cromwell 
to colonize Ireland and the West India Islands from the New England 
settlements. ‘The Report of the “ Historical Manuscripts Commission” 
of the Association contains indications of valuable historical manu- 
scripts on State, city, and university libraries and archives, also of 
some in private hands. A most valuable document is the partially- 
completed “ Guide” (pp. 611-700) to the items relating to American His- 
tory, to be found in the seventeen folios and sixty-three octavos of the 
“Royal (English) Commission on Historical Manuscripts,” established 
in 1869. The Report also contains the important Report of the Com- 
mittee of Seven on the Teaching of History in the Schools (pp. 427- 
518), which we hope to discuss in another issue. 

5. Irish Texts Society.—We welcome the appearance of the first 
volume of the publications of the “Irish Texts Society,” an enterprise 
that has sprung up in the wake of the recent agitation for the preserva- 
tion of the Irish language. We wish the work of the Society success 
and a more permanent activity than has blessed all previous attempts to 
get the old Irish literature before the world in some accurate “corpus.” 
The first text printed is the “Adventures of the Children of the King 
of Norway,” edited, with translations and notes, by Douglas Hyde, 
President of the Society, and published by David Nutt, 270-71 Strand, 
London. In a preface to the book, Mr. F. York Powell, the famous 
savant in Scandinavian lore, says: “If in the next twenty-five years, with 
far more copious and interesting and more valuable material, we can 
do for Irish literature, new and old, what the Early English Text 
Society has been able to do for old and medieval English in the last 
twenty-five years, we shall not have existed in vain. We have also the 
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encouraging examples of the Scandinavian Text Societies and the 


Anciens Textes Francais. The good work done in a few volumes by the 


too-shortlived Ossianic Society and by the Irish Archeological Societies 
is too well known.” : 

6. Catholic Truth Society.x—I'rom this association we have received 
request to call the attention of our readers to the good work it is 
doing in spreading a knowledge of Catholic truth and dispelling false 
opinions; we cheerfully do so. It has published already more than 
thirty pamphlets, all of them timely and many of them valuable. The 
headquarters of the work is in the Flood Building, San Francisco. 


7. Archaeological Report (1897-98) of the Egypt Exploration Fund.— 
In this quarto pamphlet of seventy pages the reader may follow intelli- 
gently the scientific explorations carried on in Egypt by the association 
known as the “ Egypt Exploration Fund.” Excavations of temples and 
graves, studies in Egyptian Archeology and Hieroglyphic, the finds in 
Greco-Roman Egypt, the movement in Coptic studies,—such are the 
chief rubrics under which the editor, Mr, F. Ll. Griffith, M. A., groups 
his summary indications. The student of Church History, and of 
Greek and Roman Literature, will always find it profitable to peruse 
this or a similar publication, since Egypt is forever offering new material 
for these sciences. 

8. Philosophy at the Fribourg Congress.—The Coinpte Rendu of 
the Congress held at Fribourg, Switzerland, in August, 1897, has just 
been published. The proceedings of the Third Section—Philosophical 
Sciences—till an octavo volume of 719 pages. There is a brief report 
of each of the eight sessions; then follow the papers, printed in full, 
and, at the end of the volume, there is a summary in French of the 
papers published in English and German. The report states that over 
fifty contributions had been received by this section; the Committee, 
however, foreseeing that not all these papers could be read and discussed 
within the allotted time, gave the preference to those which were pre- 
sented by the authors in person. The result is that only thirty-six 
papers appear in the printed proceedings. Of this number, 18 are 
French, 8 German, 5 Latin, 2 English, 2 Italian, and 1 Spanish. 

The classification according to subjects is not so easy. While every 
branch of philosophy was touched upon, metaphysics, psychology and 
the history of philosophy predominated. Ethics and epistemology were 
less conspicuous than they should have been, and experimental psychology 
was altogether overlooked. The most significant feature of the discussions 
was the endeavor to make them as actual as possible. The principles of 
scholasticism, especially of St. Thomas, were emphasized ; but they were 
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also brought into touch with the data of modern scienc e and the tenden- 
ciesof modern speculation. Free scope was given to difference of opinion 
and criticism was encouraged. This exchange of views on many subjects 
and the impetus given to co-operative effort on the part of mets 
philosophers, may fairly be accounted the best results of the Congress, 


It is to be hoped that the experience gained at, Fribourg will prove 
helpful to those who have charge of the meeting to be held next sum- 
mer at Munich. Fewer papers and fuller discussion of each should be 
the first rule. It might also facilitate matters if this section were sub- 
divided, and cognate subjects arranged in something like logical order. 
Itis reported that in the future the Compte Rendw will present merely a 
synopsis of each contribution. If such abstracts could be prepared and 
distributed at the opening of the Congress, the discussions might pro- 
duce better results. The admission of English as one of the “ official 
languages” of the Congress is an important step in advance. It should 
increase the membership in America and Great Britain, and make the 
contributions in English more numerous than they have been hitherto. 





ARCHBISHOP KEANE’S COLLECTING TOUR. 


At the meeting of the Board of Trustees of the University, held on 
the 11th of October last, Archbishop Keane presented a letter sent to 
him by Cardinal Rampolla at the end of June, conveying to him the 
Holy Father’s special Apostolic Benediction upon the work which he was 
about to begin of collecting funds for the completion of the endowment 
of the University. The Directors requested His Eminence, the Cardinal 
Chancellor, to communicate this letter to the Bishops of the United 
States, and to ask from them a cordial welcome for Archbishop Keane, 
and their co-operation in the onerous task which he was about to com- 
mence. 

After two introductory discourses in Washington, the work was regu- 
larly begun by a sermon in the Cathedral of Baltimore, which the Car- 
dinal himself followed with words of strong and earnest commendation 
to the people of his diocese of the appeal just made for the University, 
This was followed up by personal visits to several of the wealthy 
Catholics of Baltimore. Immediate results were not asked for nor 
expected, as the Archbishop will be engaged in this work for the next 
two years, and is only anxious to secure the accomplishment of the work 
before the end of that period. 

From Baltimore he proceeded to Philadelphia, where he in like 
manner preached in the Cathedral and in one of the principal parish 
churches. Here, also, he devoted two weeks to personal appeals to 
wealthy Catholics. Thence he proceeded to Boston, Springfield, and 
Providence, preaching in the cathedrals of these various cities, and 
presenting the claims of the University to the generous sympathy of 
the Catholics of the United States. Everywhere the Bishops co-operated 
with him most earnestly ; everywhere, likewise, the expression of public 
sympathy in the cause was loud and strong, and assurances have been 
given by the individuals approached which make the satisfactory 
result of this great effort quite certain. 

It is not an easy task that has been undertaken. In order to com- 
plete the endowment of the University, even in its present degree of 
development, the sum of seven hundred thousand dollars will be neces- 
sary. This is the direct object of the present effort. Beyond that 


again lies the vast expense of the possible, and even necessary, develop- 
ment of every department of the University; and if one wishes to 
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understand what that implies, one has but to glance at the financial 
statements of the great universities throughout the country and the 
very large sums which are constantly reported as donated to them for 
their equipment and enlargement. 

By invitation of the Most Rey. Archbishop of New York, Arch- 
bishop Keane will preach in the Cathedral of that city on January 14th, 
and will labor there and in the other episcopal cities of the State during 
amonth or more. He will then go westward, and continue his efforts 
until the month of June. 

We are not ready to make announcements as to special contributions 
or net results. One fact, however, is worthy of special mention: The 
work in Boston has taken shape in an endeavor to raise fifty thousand 
dollars for the endowment of an Archbishop Williams Chair. The 
idea has been received with great favor, and the completion of the 
endowment before the next meeting of the Board of Trustees almost 
certain. It isan example which, it is trusted, will be imitated in other 
parts of the country. ‘here are many noble names connected with the 
history of the Church in this country which could in no better way be 
handed down to perpetual remembrance. 
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The Right Rev. Rector preached at the dedication of St. Thomas’ 
Church, Aun Arbor, Mich., November 26, on the Necessity of Dogma 


in Religion; the following Sunday, December 3, he preached at the re- 
opening of St. Aloysius’ Church, Washington, D. C., on Positive Religion 
a Necessity. December 28 he was invited to deliver the address at the 
celebration of the Golden Jubilee of the Father Mathew Society in 
Cambridge, one of the first societies established by Father Mathew on 
his visit to Cambridge and one of the few societies maintaining its exist- 
ence since that time. His subject was, The Apostolate of Father Mathey. 


Assistant Treasurer of the University.—At the recent meeting of 
the Board of Directors the Very Rev. Vice-Rector, Dr. Garrigan, was 
appointed Assistant Treasurer of the University. 


Very Rev. Dr. Garrigan, Vice-Rector of the University, laid the 
corner-stone of Trinity College on December 8th at 3 P. M., in the 
presence of a select assemblage. Mother Julia, Provincial of the Sis- 
ters of Notre Dame of Namur, Sister Mary Euphrasia, and lady mem- 
bers of the Auxiliary Board were present on the occasion. 


Tenth Anniversary of the Opening of the University—The tenth 
anniversary of the opening of classes in Caldwell Hall in 1889 was 
celebrated on November 13th. The day was proclaimed a holiday by 
the Rector and Academic Senate. At 9.30 Solemn High Mass was 
celebrated by the Rt. Rev. Rector; Rev. John W. Melody, 8. T. L., of 
Chicago, Deacon; Rev. Patrick T, Healy, 8. T. L., of New York, Sub- 
Deacon, and Rey. Victor F. Ducat, 8. T. L., of Detroit, Master of Cere- 
monies. ‘The music of the Mass was under the direction of Rev. Placidus 
B. Fuerst, O. 8. B., organist of the University. At the end of the Mass 
the Rt. Rev. Rector delivered a discourse, in which he alluded to the 
opening of the classes. ‘Three of the original professors, he recalled, were 
still with us, the Very Rev. Dr. Bouquillon, Rey. Dr. Hyvernat, and Dr. 
Stoddard. Of the first board of administration, the Very Rev. Dr. 
Garrigan, Vice-Rector of the University, was still at his post. A 
grateful tribute was paid by him to the Most Rev. Archbishop Keane, 
the first Rector of the University, and the gratitude of the University 
strongly emphasized, because of his devotedness and generosity in com- 
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ing from Rome to aid in completing the endowment of the University. 
At 7.30 P. M. a reception was tendered the Rector by the University 
Club at their rooms in McMahon Hall. 


Feast of the University.—The feast of the Immaculate Conception, 
December 8th, was observed as the “Feast of the University.’’ Rt. 
Rev. Bishop Donahue, of Wheeling, W. Va., celebrated Pontifical Mass, 
and Rey. William 'T. Russell, 8. T. L. (’91), delivered the usual dis- 
course. 

Keane Hall.—The following officers have charge of Keane Hall for 
this year: Very Rev. Dr. Garrigan, ex-officio president of the Board ; 
Rey. Dr. Kerby and Dr. Charles P. Neill appointed by the Rt. Rev. Rector, 
and Me Rockhill and Kelly chosen by the students. 


Mass for Benefactors.—The annual Mass for the souls of our departed 
benefactors was celebrated November 6th, with all due solemnity, in the 
presence of professors and students. 


Special Endowment of the Gaelic Chair.—The, University has received 
from the estate of Miss Moran of Baltimore the sum of $10,000, left in 
her will for the encouragement of the study of Gelic. 


The University Club.—The University Club was reorganized October 
30. At the meeting held for that purpose the Very Rey. Dr. Garrigan 
gave a short history of the club, and the work it proposed to do. Some 
thirty students were admitted to membership. ‘he following officers 
were elected: Rev. John Webster Melody, 8. T. L., of Chicago, president ; 
Mr. John 'T. Rogers, A. B., of Baltimore, vice-president; Mr. William 
H. Kelly, A. B., of Staunton, Va., treasurer; Mr. Albert J. Loeffler, A. B., 
of Pittsburg, secretary; Rev. P. T. Healy, 8. T. L., of New York; Mr. 
James E. King, A. B., of St. Louis, and Mr. Joseph E. McCarthy, A. B., of 
Waterbury, Conn., executive committee. The Club gave a reception 
Monday evening, November 13th, which was very well attended. 


Rev. Dr. Henebry visited New York in order to preside at the second 
annual Convention of the Gaelic League of America, held on November 
14th, at the Lexington Assembly Rooms. Officers were elected and 
routine business transacted. At the public meeting held at the same 
place in the evening, Dr. Henebry, speaking in the Irish tongue, gave an 
account of the present position of the language question in Ireland. 

Rev. Dr. John T. Creagh, Associate Professor of Canon Law, delivered 
a lecture on the “Ethics of Citizenship,” November 9, at Wakefield, 
Mass. It was the concluding lecture in the series known as “The 
Sweetser Course.” 
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Lecture by Rev. Dr. Shahan.—On Thursday, December 15, Rey, Dr, 
Shahan delivered a public lecture in Assembly Room, McMahon Hall, 
on “The Catholicism of France.” 


Affiliated Colleges.—The College of the Holy Cross has been incor- 
porated under the laws of the District of Columbia. The work on the 
new Marist College is making rapid progress. Already the building is 
under roof, and together with the Holy Cross College, makes a notable 
addition to the group of structures that surround the University. 


Publications by Professors.—Dr. Maurice Francis Egan has repub- 
lished in book-form (Herder) under the title of “ Essays in Literature,” 
six studies that first appeared in the pages of the BULLETIN. Dr. Charles 
Warren Stoddard has reprinted (Herder) from the Ave Maria his notes 
of travel, under the caption, “ Over the Rocky Mountains to Alaska.” 
Rey. Dr. Shahan has a review of Waterman’s “ Post-Apostolic Age” in 
the American Historical Review for October, and a literary study on 
“The Thoughts of Joubert,’”’ in the Ave Maria for December 30, 1899; 
also in the present issue of the BULLETIN a study entitled “A New Edi- 
tion of the Works of Hippolytus.’’ Rev. Dr. Pace publishes in the same 
number an article entitled, “The Concept of Immortality in the Philos- 
ophy of St. Thomas,’’ Rev. Dr. Kerby an article on “The Priesthood 
and the Social Question,” and Rev. Dr. Henebry a study on “Eugene 
O’Growney and the Revival of Gaelic’? Dr. E. B. Briggs published, in 
the Catholic World (Nov., 1899), an article entitled “The Consent of the 
Governed.” 


Writings of Our Students.—The following articles, from the pens of 
students of the University, have come to our notice: In the BULLETIN 
for January, Rev. Eneas B. Goodwin has a study on the “ Poetry of 
Israel.” In the Catholic World for October, Rev. Joseph McSorley, C.5. P., 
S. T. L., has a study on “How We Abuse Religion,” and another in 
the same periodical, for November, under the caption of “ Nature Wor- 
ship a Christian Sentiment.” In the same number Rey. William L. 
Sullivan, C. 8. P., S. T. L., treats of “The Future of the Christian 
Religion.” 


Second Conference of Catholic College Representatives.—A schedule 
of topics was adopted and the Right Reverend Chairman, Mgr. Conaty, 
was authorized to correspond with college representatives, inviting them 
to prepare papers upon these topics. The following is the complete 
schedule. 

I. Uniformity of Conditions for Entrance to Freshman Class.—Rev. 
L. A. Delurey, O. S. A., President of Villanova College. 
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IL. Relative Merits of Courses in Catholic and Non-Catholic Colleges 
for A. B. Degrees.—Rev. T. Brosnahan, 8. J., Professor of Ethics, Wood- 
stock College. 

III. Elective System of Studies.—Rev. James E. Burns, C. 8. C., Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry, Notre Dame University. 

IV. Religious Instruction in College.—Very Rev. Patrick 8. McHale, 
(. M., President of Niagara University. . 

V. Teaching of Modern Languages.—Rey. John P. Carroll, D. D., 
President of St. Joseph’s College, Dubuque. 

VI. Development of Character in Students.—Rey. M. P. Dowling,S. J., 
President of Creighton University, Omaha, Neb. 

It was decided to hold the next Conference at Chicago. St. James’ 
School Hall has been placed at the disposal of the Conference, and the 
sessions will be held there on Wednesday and Thursday of Easter Week, 
April 18th and 19th. 


CHEMICAL DEPARTMENT. 


Since the opening of the present scholastic year, the library of the 
Chemical Department has been considerably augmented by the addition 
of complete sets of several of the most noted chemical periodicals. These 
were donations from some of the clergymen of the archdiocese of Boston, 
and their accession enables the chemical library of the University to 
rank as one of the most perfect of its kind. The research student has 
now within easy reach nearly all the references given in the larger 
treatises and dictionaries of the science, and can consult, in their own 
words, the writings of the great workers who have taken part in the de- 
velopment of chemistry. The series recently acquired are the following: 

Erdmann’s Journal fiir Praktische Chemie, complete from the begin- 
ning in 1834. 160 volumes, the gift of Rev. P. J. Daly, pastor of St. 
Francis de Sales’ Church, Boston, Mass. 

Jahresbericht iiber die Fortschritte der Chemie, from the beginning 
in 1822. 83 volumes, donated by Rev. John Flatley, pastor of St. Peter’s 
Church, Cambridge, Mass. ss 

Chemisches Central-Blatt, complete from the beginning in 1830. 
From Rev, M. T. McManus, pastor of St. Patrick’s Church, Lawrence, 
Mass. 


Bulletin de la Société Ohimique de Paris, from the beginning in 1858. 
Presented by Rev. Thomas Scully, pastor of St. Mary’s Church, Cam- 
bridgeport, Mass. 

The Chemical Gazette and News. 97 volumes, from the beginning in 


1842, From Rev, W. P. McQuaid, pastor of St. James’ Church, Boston, 
Mass, 
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Zeitschrift fiir Analytische Chemie, Zeitschrift fiir Physiologische 
Chemie and Zeitschrift fiir Angewandte Chemie, complete in each 
case, 71 volumes in all, presented by Rev. Peter Ronan, of Boston, Mass, 

Monatshefte fiir Chemie, Allgemeines Journal der Chemie, and 
Journal fiir die Chemie und Physik ; 106 volumes, the gift of Rev. James 
Keegan, of Woburn, Mass. 

Other priests of the archdiocese of Boston have expressed their inter- 
est in the University and their encouragement of the work of the 
Chemical Department by donating subscriptions to the current chemical 
periodicals, as follows: 

Zeitschrift fiir Physikalische Chemie, Rey. Dr. O’Callaghan. 

Journal of the Chemical Society (London), Rev. James O’ Doherty. 

Bulletin de la Société Chimique de Paris, and Zeitschrift fiir Physio- 
logische Chemie, Rey. William Orr. 

Berichte der Deutschen Chemischen Gesellschaft, and Monatshefte 
fiir Chemie, Rey. Richard Neagle. 

Journal fiir Praktische Chemie, and Revue Générale de Chimie Pure 
et Appliquée, Rev. L. J. Morris. 

Zeitschrift fiir Anorganische Chemie, Rey. C. 'T. McGrath. 

Annales de Chimie et de Physique, Rey. James P. F. Kelly. 

Journal of the Society of Chemical Industry, Rev. J. J. Keegan. 

Chemisches Central-Blatt, Rey. D. J. O’Farrel. 

Zeitschrift fiir Analytische Chemie, Rey. W. J. Powers. 

Liebig’s Annalen der Chemie, Rey. J. J. Graham. 

The Chemical News, Rey. John J. Coan. 

Bulletin de la Société Industrielle de Mulhouse, and Journal de Phar- 
macie et de Chimie, Rev. John H. Lyons. 

Journal of the American Chemical Society, Rev. B. F. Killilea. 

Chemiker Zeitung, Rev. Chas. F. Donahoe. 

Elektrochemische Zeitschrift, Rev. M. C. Gilbride. 

Recueil des Travaux Chimique des Pays-Bas, Rev. M. E. Twomey. 

Nearly all of the above subscriptions have been going on since the 
opening of the Chemical Department, in 1895, and form a valuable annual 
addition to the library of 47 volumes. 


JOSEPH A. RILEY, S. M. 


Mr. Joseph A. Riley, a novice of the Marist Society, and student of 
the University, died at Washington, December 4, 1899, in the thirty-first 
year of his age, comforted by the last rites of the Church. The 
Fathers and Scholastics of the Society kindly request prayers for the 
repose of his son], R. I. P. 
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‘*Let there be progress, therefore; a widespread and eager 
progress in every century and epoch, both of individuals and of 
the general body, of every Christian and of the whole Church; 
a progress in intelligence, knowledge and wisdom, but always 
within their natural limits and without sacrifice of the identity 
of Catholic teaching, feeling and opinion.”—StT. VINCENT OF 
LERINS, Commonit, c. 6. 
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THE ECONOMIC STRUCTURE OF SOCIETY.’ 


The preceding two lectures in this course have treated of 
the general nature of society, and of social institutions. To- 
day we are to discuss a more limited concept, and to study 
more in detail a particular aspect of society and a particular 
class of social institutions. 

We may take as our starting point this generic definition 
of society :—An aggregation of individuals, held together by 
the pursuit of a common aim. 

The common aims that create a society may be many, or 
there may be but one. Without going into the discussion of 
what is the fundamental fact that explains all human society, 
we can easily cite several aims, any one of which, we would 
readily agree, could serve as a reasonable working hypothesis 
to account for the existence of organized society. We can 
inderstand, for example, how men would come together into 
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